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y| Would Allot Highway Costs 


¥ 


Disguised as experts on highway engi- 

neering and economics they develop 

a formula that would regulate motor 
competition by throttling it 


N imposing presentation en- 

A titled ‘“‘An Economic Sur- 

vey of Motor Transporta- 

tion in the United States,” published 

last week, is the latest product of 
the railroad propaganda mills. 

In addition to fighting again in 
its two-hundred odd pages many 
of the old battles in the rail-motor 
controversy such as regulation and 
size-weight limits, it proposes a 
new formula for distributing high- 


_ way costs and it is chiefly for this 
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formula that the survey is inter- 
esting. The effect of the formula 
almost certainly would be not mere- 
ly to regulate highway transport, 


' but to throttle it. 


Legislative adoption of this 
formula would put heavy trucks and 


' trailers, and large buses off the 


highways as a glance at the follow- 











by Don Blanchard 


Editor, Automotive Industries 


ing summary of the tax structure it 
proposes, will make clear: 

1. Motor vehicle users would pay 
all the costs of all rural high- 
ways and of major urban 
streets. 

2. Passenger cars, school buses 
and trucks up to 1% tons, 
constituting 90.9 per cent of 
the motor vehicles in service, 
would be charged with 45.2 
per cent of these costs. 

3. All other trucks, buses and 
trailers, constituting 9.1 per 
cent of registrations, would 
pay 54.8 per cent of these 
costs. 

4. In the 


latter group, costs 


would be distributed on an as- 
cending scale according to 
axle load as shown in Table I 
with the result that trucks of 





more than five tons would pay 
in taxes 107.6 times as much 
as a passenger car. 

The formula represents an at- 
tempt to rationalize motor vehicle 
taxation and there is no doubt that, 
in some states at least, it needs 
rationalization. Consequently auto- 
motive interests should and do feel 
grateful for this contribution— 
about as grateful as the railroads 
would be if the motor industry 
were to publish plans for the taxa- 
tion and regulation of railroads 
and to make recommendations as 
to the maximum size and weight of 
their rolling stock. 

In developing the formula, the 
railroads started out with the 
premise that the heavier and 
wider vehicles should pay all the 
additional costs of providing high- 
























































































—- several years, the country has been deluged with a flood 
of propaganda against the truck. The cry of ‘unfair competi- 
tion’ has been hurled from every railroad oh Rr Ale Vast sums 
have been spent to discredit “es dhe transportation in the mind 
of the public. At the same time when the railways seemed to be 
able to afford this expenditure they were professing such poverty 
as to cause the borrowing of huge sums from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. In fact, it is said, some railroad officials 
have devoted more time to condemning the truck than they have 
to managing their own businesses."—Ted V. Rodgers, president 
. of American Trucking Associations, Inc., before the Traffic Club, 


Detroit. 











ways strong and wide enough for 
their use. To determine what 
should be considered as “additional” 
cost, a highway capable of carrying 
vehicles with a maximum width of 
6 ft. and a maximum axle load of 
4500 lbs., was taken as standard 
and its cost put equal to one. 

The weight factor in the formula 
is based on a criterion attributed 
to Prof. W. S. Downs of West Vir- 
ginia University. This formula 
makes pavement thickness and cost 
proportional to the square root of 
the axle load it is capable of carry- 
ing. 

Width was taken care of by as- 
suming that a 16-ft. highway was 
adequate for a 6-ft. vehicle, 17 ft. 
for a 7-ft. vehicle and 18 ft. for an 
8-ft. Of total highway cost, two- 
thirds was taken to represent pave- 
ment cost and one-third grading. 
Pavement costs were assumed to 
vary directly with width so that a 
20-ft. pavement was figured to cost 
25 per cent more than a 16 ft. slab. 
Grading for a 20 ft. pavement was 
estimated to cost 30 per cent more 
than for a 16 ft. road. The costs 
of the wider pavements, of course, 
were charged to the wider vehicles. 

The next step was to divide the 
motor vehicles in service into 
weight groups as indicated in Table 
I. Then using the assumptions 
just outlined, the additional cost 
of constructing highways suitable 
for each weight group was calcu- 
lated, the results being expressed 
in multiples of the cost of a stand- 
ard highway. 

Whether the results obtained by 
the formula provide an equitable 
answer to the taxation problem, 
obviously depends on the soundness 
of the premises on which it is 
based. No. 1 premise is that motor 
vehicle users should pay all the 
costs of all rural highways and 
major urban streets. Despite the 
fact. that the survey marshals 
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opinion, some of it attributed to 
automotive sources, that this is a 
proper premise, its reasonableness 
may be questioned. 

To accept it as sound, is tanta- 
mount to saying that highway 
users are the only beneficiaries of 
highway development. Any real 
estate man will testify that that 
isn’t true. Good roads not only add 
to real estate values but in many 
cases they create them. If they do 
not, why is there, for instance, so 
much wire-pulling among land own- 
ers regarding highway appropria- 
tions and locations? Under the 
circumstances there would appear 
to be no injustice in asking owners 
of benefited property to contribute. 
What share real estate should con- 
tribute is another question. The 
survey shows that in 1931, 27.2 per 
cent of rural highway costs were 
contributed by general taxes and 
appropriations. Whether this share 
was too much or too little, is a 
problem for further research to 
solve. 


Vehicle Tax Needs Revision 


Turning to another aspect, ad- 
mittedly there is a need for ration- 
alization in the motor vehicle tax 
structures in some states. But it 
should be real rationalization and 
not rationalization based only on 
some of the factors involved. In 
matters of this character, it usually 
has been found wise to give some 
consideration to what the traffic 
will bear. The railroads themselves 
recognize the importance of this 
element to a marked degree in their 
own rate structures and almost cer- 
tainly would object strenuously to 
any attempt to make their tariffs 
dependent entirely on the costs of 
the service rendered. Should this 
element be disregarded entirely in 
motor vehicle taxation? It is en- 
tirely disregarded in the formula 
proposed by the survey. 





Without any detailed compariso, 
of the existing distribution of the 
motor vehicle tax load with the dis. 
tribution under the formula, iy 
view of its authorship, it is safe 
to assume that the effect of taxatio, 
by the formula would be to penaliz 
the heavier vehicles so severely tha ¥ 
they would be practically forced of 
the highways. Would this be ipff 
the public interest, particularly jy 
view of the fact that many of th 
services performed by heavier ye. 
hicles are non-competitive with 
railroads and, moreover, could only ¥ 
be performed in smaller vehicle} 
at increased cost to the public? 


Furthermore, if the heavier ve.) 
hicles were eliminated, the tax load 
they carry, would have to be ab. 
sorbed by the remaining vehicles 
This would tend to increase thf 
average tax on the remaining ve} 
hicles and in the readjustment} 
passenger cars and light truck? 
would not go unscathed. : 

Of course, driving the bigger 
vehicles off the road may be ac) 
cepted as the real objective of th} 
formula, and the railroads woulif 
shed no tears if one of the conse) 
quences were to increase the aver. 
age tax burden on the remaining 
vehicles. However, if the biggerg 
vehicles are uneconomic, it woulif 
be simpler to legislate them off the 
highways by cutting axle-load 
limits, than to condemn them to if 
lingering death by imposing an im} 
possible tax burden on them. Buf 
before any move is made in thi} 
direction, all factors affecting thf 
public interest should be explore} 
to make sure that the bigger ve) 
hicles do not have an over-all ec-ff 
nomic justification. 4 

The assumption that a 16-ft} 
highway is adequate for a vehick 
















‘not over 6 ft. wide, also, is open tif 


question. At the driving speed 
that are common today, it is doubt} 
ful that even a Detroit taxi drive 
would consider anything less thal} 
18 ft. as safe. And for most of uf 
if we are to enjoy what John War 
ren Watson once called ‘“‘relaxelf} 
motoring,” 20 ft. is essential. Sif 
the soundness of penalizing th 
wider vehicles is doubtful. Elin) 
inating the width penalties woul} 
not make a very great change il! 
the distribution shown in Table lj 
but it would decrease the portion 
the bill charged to the heavier veh 
hicles by a few per cent—and 
few per cent of nearly $2,000,000;f 
000 is important money. 
Without presenting any evident 
to prove that all highway costs at 
proportional to first cost which i 
turn is held to be dependent on v 
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hicle weight and width, the form- 
ula assumes that they are. Inas- 
much as maintenance and operating 
costs may be expected to absorb 
larger and larger shares of the 
total highway bill in the future, 
whether they are in proportion to 
these three elements, could make 
quite a difference in the distribu- 
tion. In the nine year period 1923- 
1931, according to the survey, these 
other costs amounted to 42.8 per 
cent of the total. . After the pres- 
ent wave of using highway con- 
struction for unemployment relief 
passes, this percentage may be ex- 
pected to increase. If these other 
costs are not incurred according to 
the weight and width of vehicles, 
then the railroad formula at best 
can only be considered as an at- 
tempt to rationalize the distribu- 
tion of the initial cost of highways. 

As to other phases of the survey, 
some emphasis is placed on statis- 
tics showing that in the 1923-1931 
period, highway users paid only 
25.4 per cent of the bill for rural 
roads and urban streets. However, 
this was a period of rapid highway 
expansion, and a substantial share 
of the bill was capital investment 
to be amortized over a period of 
years. The survey shows that such 
capital investments during this 
period averaged 57.4 per cent of 
total highway expenditures. It is 
no more reasonable to expect high- 
way users to pay these capital costs 
in the years they were incurred, 
than it would be to expect the rail- 
roads to meet all of their capital 
costs out of current income. This 
point is admitted in the survey’s 
definition of highway cost, but the 
definition and the statistics on what 
highway users pay toward the high- 
way bill are separated by many 
pages. 


Report Bemoans Freight Drop 


The survey also bemoans the de- 
clining rate at which rail freight 
traffic has increased. It points out 
that such traffic rose 98.7 per cent 
in the decade ending with 1910, 
68.4 per cent in the next 10 years, 
and only 20.6 per cent in the last 
decade. Why this should occasion 
any surprise or comment, isn’t 
clear, as anyone who thought the 
rate of increase of the 1910 decade 
when traffic doubled approximately, 
was going to continue, certainly 
showed surprising ignorance as to 
how far the simple mathematical 
operation of 2x2x2x2...can 
be continued before astronomical 
figures are reached. 

It is also emphasized that the 
railroads clearly pay their way. It 
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Table | 
Incidence of Highway Costs for Each Vehicle Group 
Appor- Percent of Column 2 Incidence 
tionment vehicles times of 
Class of Vehicle’ of costs in group Column 3 costs 
(2) (3) (4) (5) 
Base Group: 
Passenger cars, school 
buses, and trucks less 
than 1% tons ....... 1.000 90.884 90.884000 45.238 
Trucks—1% tons and less 
fi a 3.337 5.908 19.714996 9.813 
Buses—13 seats and less.. 5.581 .004 .022324 011 
Trailers—2 tons ........ 7.672 1.376 10.556672 5.255 
Trucks—2 tons and less 
THM 256 GORE 2 cccccces 14.346 .496 7.115616 3.542 
Buses—14 to 17 seats..... 19.676 .020 .3893520 .196 
Buses—18 to 21 seats.... 24.935 .045 1.122075 .559 
Trucks—2'% tons and less 
than 3% tons ......... 27.461 AT74 13.016514 6.479 
Trailers—3 tons ........ 31.496 115 3.622040 1.803 
sco to 25 seats.... 36.068 .021 .757428 377 
ee: ) ae 177 ~—-8.727870 4.344 
Trucks—3% tons and less 
ee 66.810 .128 8.551680 4,257 
Buses—30 to 33 seats.... 74.196 .028 2.077488 1.034 
Trailers—5 tons ......... 90.554 .030 2.716620 1.352 
ii — a ee 
uses—over seats..... . 
Oe TE Be... ‘amas 294  31.622984 15.740 
Trailers—over 5 tons..... . 
Mh sassntwes. 6h 100.000 200.901777 100.000 





1 Based on rated capacity, which is generally below the loads actually 


carried. 
Notre: Column 5 


is Column 4, reduced to a percentage or index basis. 











might have been mentioned also 
that they have the exclusive use of 
their right-of-way, a privilege many 
highway users on occasion would 
pay plenty to have. The land grants 
of the last century and the R.F.C. 
loans of today might also have 
been mentioned. The rail contri- 
bution to the highway bill comes in 
for consideration too. It amounted 
in 1931 to about $45,000,000, or a 
little over 1 per cent of gross rev- 
enues. Maybe it was too much, but 
it does seem that having highways 
and streets over which their cus- 
tomers could travel to and from 
trackside, was worth something to 
the railroads. Apparently they 
think so because their stations are 
all built convenient to the public 
thoroughfares. 

The survey shows that the total 
of rail taxes and right-of-way costs 
amounts to 29.8 per cent of gross 
revenue. In comparison, average 
figures are given for a number of 
states indicating that motor car- 
riers pay 5.9 per cent of their gross 
revenues in taxes, such taxes being 
considered the equivalent of right- 
of-way costs. The comparison looks 
bad but, on the other hand why 
should there be any closer correla- 


tion between these two percentages 
than there is? 

On sizes and weights, the survey 
argues against the standards 
adopted by the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials 
which have secured wide approval 
among highway users. Against 
these standards is marshalled the 
opinion of such eminent authorities 
on highway engineering and eco- 
nomics as two railroad executives, 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
and 108214 members of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. The 
survey apparently stands on the 
view of the representatives on the 
Joint Committee who held that size- 
weight limits were something for 
each state to decide. Of course, 
back of this contention is the de- 
sire to hamstring the natural de- 
velopment of motor transportation 
by presenting it with the impossible 
task of meeting conflicting regula- 
tions in different states. Uniform 
regulations would promote highway 
transportation and the railroads are 
“agin” that. Moreover, if uniform 
size-weight regulations are wrong, 
then how can a uniform scheme of 
taxation such as the formula pro- 

(Turn to page 732, please) 
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JUST AMONG 


OURSELVES 


A New Deal in 
Ford Selling 


N a year characterized by rad- 
) icai changes in car design, Ford 
continues to be different by 
sticking pretty well to his no- 
radical - change-but-constant-im- 
provement policy. While sport- 
ing 29 improvements, the 1934 
V-8 lays claim to nothing so 
striking as “knee-action” wheels, 
“quadripoise” suspension, “axl- 
flex” springing nor “airflow” 
bodies. 

Besides the Ford Exposition 
of Progress shows, however, 
there is going to be what looks to 
us like a more rounded, compre- 
hensive merchandising campaign 
behind the Ford program for 
1934 than ever before. Faced 
with need for greater sales, the 
Ford organization gives evidence 
of putting to work vigorously an 
additional volume of the mer- 
chandising methods which com- 
petitive manufacturers have been 
using consistently for years. 

We heard announcement of 
many of these new efforts get 
a really big hand at several Ford 
dealer meetings recently. 


* *% * 


N.A.C.C. Code 
Renewal 


ITH Dec. 31 drawing closer 

every day, it doesn’t seem 
right to go to press without 
some mention of the manufac- 
turers’ code which expires on 
that date, although there really 
isn’t anything new to report as 
we write. 

Our conviction grows that the 
document will be signed again, 
because many heads seem to be 
growing cooler even as feelings 


grow warmer. Some folks in 
the industry seem pretty well 
convinced that Washington 
would force operation under a 
code whether manufacturers 
signed or not. “It’s just a ques- 
tion,” one pessimist puts it, “as 
to whether manufacturers want 
to be seduced or raped.” 

But everybody doesn’t feel 
that way about it. Very real 
benefits from code operation are 
envisaged by some. 


*% *% % 


No Discount 
Cuts Soon 


EDUCED dealer discounts 

would seem to be a natural 
concomitant of standardized 
used car allowances. Every dis- 
count has carried some percent- 
age for the trading losses which 
had come to be regarded as a 
regular part of retail opera- 
tions. If the standardized used 
car allowances work and elim- 
inate trading losses, then lower 
discounts would be expected. 

We find no tendency whatever 
among car manufacturers to 
consider discount reductions in 
the immediate future, however. 
Final action no one can predict, 
but at least seven important 
sales executives representing dif- 
ferent companies were in agree- 
ment last week that no action 
was to be expected in the near 
future. 

If the standardized allowance 
plan does work, one thinks, the 
dealers ought to get some of the 
“gravy” in view of their losses 
over past years—while others 
point out that the retailers 
themselves certainly feel that 
way strongly. It will take six 








months, many executives think, 
before the success or failure of 
the allowance plan finally can be 


determined. 
* %* * 
Prophecies 
Go Awry 
Y the direction in which 


prophets are wrong may we 
gage surely the true trend of 
business. It is a pleasure, after 
several years of false optimism 
to be able to go back a little ways 
and find some false pessimism— 
particularly when prophets are 
talking about profits. 

Running through some back 
numbers of Tide, fast-growing 
advertising publication, we read 
in January, 1933, issue that 
“,.. any automotive profit in the 
year ahead is not apt to be much 
in evidence.” 

The financial count isn’t all in 
yet, but many companies in the 
automotive industry are going to 
show a neat profit despite bank 
closures, codes, strikes and rub- 


ber dollars. 
* * * 


Bank Applauds 
Motor Industry 


HEN a bank spends money 

to pay honor to the automo- 
bile industry, the event is almost 
in the man-bites-dog class. So 
we are constrained to note here 
the full-page advertisement to 
appear in the January issue of 
Fortune — so we hear — which 
bears the signature of the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank 
of Pittsburgh and which bears 


the legend: “Pittsburgh hon- 
ors a great industry’s lead- 
ership.” The copy lauds the 


progress made by the automobile 
manufacturers, stating that “the 
industry has unswervingly spe- 
cialized on making an ever-bet- 
ter car, selling it in spite of ad- 
verse and discouraging condi- 
tions.”—N.G.S. 
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Wheels Will Be Priced Higher 


HILE withholding details 

as to the cars themselves, 

Plymouth Motor Corpora- 
tion this week announced increases 
in prices for 1934, and the adoption 
of individual spring suspension for 
the front end. 

The suspension system to be 
used in the 1934 Plymouths is 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs. As will be noted, the sys- 
tem is of the transverse “short link 
parallelogram” type, as defined in 
Automotive Industries of Nov. 11, 
page 573. 

The steering knuckle is carried 
on a forged steering head whose 
movements relative to the frame 
are controlled by two V-shaped 
links. The upper link is shorter 
than the lower one, thus permitting 
a slight change in the transverse in- 
clination of the king pins with 
wheel deflection, which tends to 
keep the track constant regardless 







The shock absorber 

is part of the hinge 

construction of the 
upper link 
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Suspension is of the short link 
parallelogram type with soft coil 
springs supplemented by rubber 


bumpers— Separate steering links 


connect knuckles to central 


steering arm 


MHC@CC@C@CC@@@T@@@@@@@€C€¢]]@@@]©?]’]utt 


by Athel F. Denham 


Field Editor, Automotive Industries 


of wheel deflection and thus to pre- 
vent scuffing of the tire treads. 
The V-shaped links take care of 
all reactions between wheels and 
frame except those perpendicular 
to the plane of the frame. 


Side 


thrust on the wheel, fore and aft 
shocks, and brake torque are all 
transmitted or taken care of by 
them. 

Coil springs are employed, and 
they are carried at the top in a 
cupped recess in the frame front 
cross member. At the bottom they 
are supported by cups bolted to the 
lower V-shaped brace. Rubber 
washers inside the cups cushion the 


The Plymouth  sus- 
pension from below 
showing coil spring 
mounting and steer- 
ing connections 
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springs. Inside the coil springs at 
both top and bottom are conical, 
hollow rubber blocks which when 
the spring is under normal load are 
only a short distance apart. Thus 
the suspension is quite soft around 
the neutral point, depending only 
on the springs and the shock ab- 
sorbers; but as soon as a shock of 
any importance is sustained, the 
rubber bumpers are brought into 
contact and compressed, and this 
rapidly increases the rate of the 
suspension. In this way “bottom- 
ing” of the springs themselves is 
prevented. The springs are said to 
be exceedingly soft, which lowers 
the rate of oscillation around a 
transverse axis and reduces pitch- 
ing action. 

It will be noted that the shock 
absorber is mounted on top of the 
frame cross-member in a position 
immediately above the coil spring. 
The “shocks” themselves serve as 
the frame hinges for the upper link. 
The lower link is carried at the 
frame in threaded-bolt-and-bushing 
bearings similar to the threaded 
silent-U shackle bolts used on last 
year’s Plymouth. 

The same type of bearing is used 
at both upper and lower hinge 
points at the steering head. They 
are provided with lubrication fit- 
tings. The upper hinge at the steer- 
ing head, moreover, has a triple- 
threaded bolt, and turning of this 
bolt changes the caster, so that a 
means of caster-adjustment is af- 
forded for use both in the factory 
and in service. Initial camber ad- 
justment is by means of shims un- 
der the bolt with which the links 
attach to hinge assemblies at the 
steering head. 

Two ball-jointed steering links 
connect the steering knuckles to an 
intermediate steering arm, swivel- 
mounted at the center of the frame 
front cross member on antifriction 
bearings. The mounting is such 
that the end of the intermediate 
steering arm is at the “dead-center” 
point of the suspension system, the 
steering link moving around the 
same axis as the lower wishbone 
link when the spring is deflected. 


The design is said to permit of 
practically perfect steering geom- 
etry. The drag link, which at- 
taches to the oyter end of the inter- 
mediate steering arm as shown, 
continues to run at right angles to 
the frame, as in last year’s Plym- 
outh (cross-steering), which per- 
mits of a more forward location of 
the steering gear. 

Owing to the transverse flexi- 
bility of an independent suspension 
system, it has been necessary to 
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Plymouth front suspension looked at from the front 


place jack pads on the lower V- 
shaped links, as shown in the illus- 
tration. These pads, however, should 
make jacking-up of the car for the 


purpose of a tire change easier, ° 


rather than more difficult. 


Plant Re-equipment Favored by 


Tax Concessions in Germany 


NDER a new law “for the re- 

duction of unemployment,” the 
German Government grants certain 
concessions to manufacturers when 
reequipping their plants. The 
concession, which is dependent on 
four conditions, is in the form of 
permission to write off the entire 
cost of the new equipment during 
the first year, thereby reducing in- 
come taxes. It applies to every- 
thing used in manufacturing oper- 
ations (except buildings, animals, 
and “right”) which takes the place 


of similar equipment previously .- 


used for the same purpose. Re- 
placed equipment can be sold for 
junk only. 

The conditions to which the con- 
cession is tied are as follows: The 
new equipment must be (predomi- 
nantly) of German manufacture; 
it must be “factory new”; the 
equipment replaced must have fig- 
ured in the inventory of the plant 
as of June 30, 1933, and the re- 
equipment must not reduce employ- 
ment. 

In instructions issued in connec- 
tion with the new law it is pointed 
















It will be noted that the frame § 
front cross member is exceedingly f 
rigid in design, which enables it to ff 
take care of the increased torsional J 
moments on the frame at this J 
point. 

















out that its provisions are to bef 
applied liberally. For instance, the f 
concession will be granted if a mill- 
ing machine .is to be replaced by aff 
grinder, or if, in case the new 1f- 
chine requires fewer operatives 
than the one replaced, other jobs § 
are created by its installation. ; 

Newspapers in this country af 
short time ago carried an item tof 
the effect that installation of ma- f 
chinery which cuts down employ- 
ment had been forbidden in Ger- 
many. From the foregoing it would 
appear that while it is not forbid- 
den, it is discouraged by granting 
tax concessions on the installation 
of equipment which does not cut F 
down the labor item. 

Automobile production in Ger 
many has been stimulated to al 
unexpected degree by the law which 
exempts all new vehicles registered 
from the annual tax, which wen 
into force on April 1 last. It isf 
hoped that the shop-equipment it- 
dustries will benefit from the new 
reequipment policy as the automo 
bile industry has benefited from 
the remission of registration fees. 
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Lincoln Standardizes On One Engine 
in 136 and 145-In. Wheelbase Chassis 


Oxidized aluminum pistons, copper-lead main 


and rod bearings, single plate clutch and body 


ventilation are among new features 


troit is again offering two 

lines of twelve-cylinder cars, 
but this year both are equipped 
with the same engine. One chassis 
has a wheelbase of 136 in. and the 
other of 145 in. 

Last year the shorter model had 
a cylinder bore of 3 and the longer 
one a bore of 314-in. This year’s 
engine has a bore of 3'%-in. and a 
stroke of 414-in., which latter is 
the same as used last year in both 
engines. Greater power over the 
whole speed range with a peak out- 
put of 150 hp. and increased flexi- 
bility are claimed. New engine 
features include an oil-temperature 
regulator, polished aluminum cyl- 
inder heads, oxidized aluminum 
alloy pistons, heavy-duty, airplane- 
type bearings, and a crankshaft 
with additional counterweights at 


[eit Motor Company of De- 


The new 
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Front view of the 
V-12 1934 Lincoln, 
showing treatment 
of the radiator shell, 


which is finished in 
the body color 


the center. The piston displace- 
ment of the engine is 414 cu. in. 
and the compression has been in- 
creased to 132 lb. per sq. in. The 
engine is fitted with a dual down- 
draft carburetor, an air cleaner and 
intake silencer. 

The radiator capacity has been 
increased 15 per cent and radiator 


o , 
pe ap 





shutters and thermostatically-con- 
trolled hood side doors are pro- 
vided. The oil-temperature regula- 
tor is a small radiator enclosed in 
the water-pump housing. The cool- 
ing water and the lubricating oil 
are forced through passages which 
are separated by thin copper walls, 
so that there is a tendency for the 


1934 V-12-136 Lincoln five passenger sedan 
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temperatures of the two liquids to 
become equalized. 

The oxidized aluminum alloy pis- 
tons (evidently pistons treated by 
the so-called anodic process) are 
said to give an unusually hard sur- 
face which resists the tendency to 
scoring and to permit the oil to ad- 
here to the bearing surface in 
greater quantity. 

With the exception of the rear 
main bearing all main and connect- 
ing-rod bearings are of a copper- 
lead alloy and have steel backing. 
The new bearing alloy is said to 
withstand temperatures up to 750 
deg. F. Bearing life is further in- 
creased by the provision of counter- 
weights at the center bearing. 

Another new chassis feature is 
a_single-plate clutch, which re- 
quires less pedal pressure for its 
disengagement and is provided with 
a vibration damper. Speed chang- 
ing is facilitated by the use of 
helical gears and ° synchronizing 
clutches in the transmission. 

New brakes with a vacuum 
power unit are now fitted and are 
said to be materially softer in ac- 
tion. They are of the two-shoe 
servo type and are fitted with 
molded linings. The mechanism is 
weather-tight comprising cables 
enclosed in conduits. 

With the body-ventilation system 
offered by Lincoln, when controlled 


ventilation is desired, all door and 
quarter-window glasses are closed 
by turning the respective cranks, 
and then, by a slight additional 
turn, the glasses are slid an inch or 
less, as required, into the frame at 
one side so as to leave a gap of that 
width between it and the frame on 
the other side. This is said to per- 
mit air to be drawn into and ex- 
hausted from the interior almost 
imperceptibly. In the V12-145 
cars an additional ventilator is in- 
corporated in the dome light. 

The metal instrument panel is of 
new design, having a dull black 
background with a bright metal 
lattice-work pattern superimposed. 
The instruments are in three 
groups, the 110-mile, clock-type 
speedometer being at the left, di- 
rectly under the driver’s eye; the 
fuel gage, oil-pressure indicator, 
ammeter and engine-heat indicator 
being arranged in a circle in the 
middle group, and the electric clock 
at the right. 

The length of the new Lincolns is 
accentuated by the treatment of the 
radiator shell, which is finished in 
the body color. Fenders and chassis 
are treated in colors to harmonize 
with the body hues. Body striping 
consists of one wide stripe, with 
two hair lines on either side on a 
straight belt molding running to 
the radiator. 






Prices of the V12-136 line range 
from $3,200 upward, those of the 
V12-145 line from $4,200 upward 
The V12-145 group includes cars 
with custom body creations and 
some with Lincoln-made bodies, 


Body types available on the two § 


chassis are: 

V12-136: Convertible roadster, 
2-passenger coupe, 5-passengey 
coupe, town sedan, 5-passenger 
convertible sedan-phaeton, 5-pag. 


senger sedan, 7-passenger sedan, f 


7-passenger limousine. 


V12-145: 7-passenger touring, 7- F 


passenger sedan, 7-passenger lim. 
ousine. ° af 

V12-145 (Custom): LeBaro 
convertible roadster, Brunn con- 


vertible coupe, Dietrich convertible f 


sedan, Brunn cabriolet, Brun 


brougham, Judkins berline (two f 
and three-window types), Judkins ff 


sedan-limousine, Willoughby limov- 


sine and Willoughby sport sedan. 

Upholstery is either of cord or 
striped or plain broadcloth. The 
garnish moldings are of solid ma- 


hogany, with diamond-shaped in- f 


lays of mahogany of a lighter shade 
on the valances. Driver’s seats, 
and, in some closed body types, both 
front seats are adjustable. Aux- 
iliary seats in the seven-passenger 
sedans and limousines fold flush 
into the partition wall and are com- 
pletely concealed when not in use. 


Methane Proves Good Fuel for Commercial Vehicles 


T the fall meeting of the Ger- 
man Society for Petroleum 
Research a paper on the use of 
methane and other gases for the 
operation of internal combustion 
engines was presented by Doctor 
Sexauer. The use of methane in en- 
gines was the subject of research 
work by the late J. Bronn, chief 
chemist of the Concordia Mining 
Company in Oberhausen, some ten 
years ago. In recent years these 
experiments have been crowned 
with complete success. Methane 
has the high heat value of 1000 
B.t.u. per cu. ft., it is entirely free 
of sulfur and gives in the engine 
cylinder a rather soft explosion, 
due to its low rate of combustion, 
which is only about one-tenth as 
high as that of hydrogen. Methane 
is a by-product in the manufacture 
of synthetic ammonia. 
The technical problems consisted 
in the development of a dependable 


pressure-reducing valve and of a 
mixing valve for variable loads. 
No changes are required in the en- 
gine itself. Methane permits of the 
use of higher compression ratios, 
so that the output of the engine is 
increased. Other service advan- 
tages are that no carbon deposits 
take place and that there is no 
crankcase dilution, and that the ex- 
haust gases are free from carbon 
monoxide. 

A steel bottle of 1.4 cu. ft. ca- 
pacity when filled to a pressure of 
150 atmospheres holds about 230 
cu. ft. of methane. From two to 
five such bottles must be carried, 
according to the size of the vehicle, 
and as each steel bottle weight 160 
lb. this constitutes a considerable 
load for the vehicle, so that oper- 
ation on gas is practicable only for 
trucks, buses and other commercial 
vehicles. 

Vehicles using this fuel have 
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been in service in some of the 








larger cities of Rhenish Prussia for § 


some years. Good results have been 
obtained also with liquefied high 
hydrocarbons, the so-called Ruhr 
gas oil. The production of lighter 
steel bottles would broaden the 
field of the gas-operated vehicle, 
Doctor Sexauer concluded. 


Publications Received 


The Viscosity of Sulphuric Acid 
Solutions Used for Battery Elec- 


trolytes, by G. W. Vinal and D. N. § 


Craig. Research Paper No. RS566 


of the Bureau of Standards. Ob- Jj 
tainable from the Superintendent f 


of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
(5 cents). 

Report of Committee A-5 on Cor- 
rosion of Iron and Steel, American 
Society for Testing Materials, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., (50 cents). 
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Come up some time soon and see the private machine tool ex- 
hibition put on | the Monarch Machine tool people. View above 


shows a group o 


production men looking them over. We under- 


stand that the exhibit includes not only the machines and attach- 
ments recently announced but also some equipment that's new to 
everybody. Come up to Sidney some time—any time soon. 





Flat Rate 


Amos ’n Andy the other night 
started off on a discussion which 
although they didn’t know it, ap- 
proached the installation of a flat 
rate in their new garage. Maybe 
they haven’t heard of the famous 
CHILTON FLAT RATE system that 
has been sweeping the country. 
We'll guarantee that it would solve 
their problems quickly and effec- 
tively. 


More Taxes 


Some genius in the cigar busi- 
ness has come out with the pro- 
posal that it would be a good idea 
to impose a tax on new cigar mak- 
ing machinery to support the work- 
ers whom it displaces. The tax 
would be sufficient to pay $10 a 
week to each man until he found 
other employment. No doubt legis- 
lators could find ways of extending 
the principle to a wider range of 
technological applications. It might 
lead to the cartoonists dream of a 
huge machine so cleverly conceived 
that a thousand men would be re- 
quired to do the work of one. 


Hundred Per Cent 


Magnetic testing seems to have 
made its mark. Developed at first 
to offer a non-destructive test for 
finished steel products, it has been 
extended to the testing of raw ma- 
terials to assure control of the 
finished product. We understand 
that Union Drawn Steel Co. is 
using the method as a part of its 
vigilant laboratory control of cold 
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finished bars. Here’s a test that 
should prove the quality of bars 
intended for the helical springs 
used in “knee-action” cars. 


Data on Chromium Steels 


Republic Steel Corporation, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, has just issued a book- 
let containing data on its 4-6 per 
cent Enduro chromium steels. These 
are intermediate between plain car- 
bon and stainless steels and spe- 
cially meet conditions where 
greater resistance to corrosion and 
to scaling at high temperatures are 
required than are obtainable with 
plain carbon steels but where the 
cost of stainless steel is prohibitive. 


Pointed Paragraph 


Below is a little quip we gleaned 
recently which seems, in a homely 
way, to express the present state of 
things quite pointedly. Out of the 
mouths of babes, etc., etc. 

Clerk—“As I am getting mar- 
ried, sir, is there any chance of an 
increase in salary?” 

Boss—“If you don’t get out of 
here quick, we’ll make you a part- 
ner and you won’t get anything.” 


Appearance in Design 


“When we look at the products 
of industry, we see ample evidence 
of excellent designing talent on the 
part of the engineer. Indeed, the 
outstanding contributions in the 
way of significant form in products 
must be credited to the engineer 
and not to the artist. Then why 
the need for the artist in industry 





if the outstanding developments in 
exterior appearance are the work of 
the engineers? Simply because the 
division of labor has been extended. 
It is too much to expect the engi- 
neer not only to design the func- 
tional units and processes of a ma- 
chine, but to give it adequate ex- 
ternal form as well, because the 
engineer is not always an artist. 
Frequently the engineer is an ar- 
tist, and then we can rely on him to 
provide his product with an ex- 
terior expression of good grace and 
proportion. The purpose of the 
artist in industry is not to usurp 
any of the engineer’s functions, but 
rather to supplement them. The 
engineer thinks primarily of in- 
terior functioning forms, while the 
artist thinks in terms of externals. 
Consequently, if the engineer-de- 
signer and the artist-designer can 
coordinate their talents, we are 
likely to get better products in the 
future than we have in the past.” 
—From a paper by Joseph Sinel 
prepared for the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 


Glad Tidings 


Maybe car radio isn’t a real 
boon? Service men know the an- 
swer—it certainly is! When a car 
owner buys a radio he is also in the 
market for a bigger generator. And 
at least one manufacturer has a 
replacement unit which can be ex- 
changed for the old one at a nom- 
inal price. Another angle is the 
growing use of home charge such 
as we used for the A battery in 
the early days of radio. Summed 
up it means a new deal for the 
overworked battery. Incidentally 
one radio maker tells that the radio 
set when operating makes a mighty 
good voltage regulator.—J. G. 


ANUFACTURING 
ANAGEMENT 
ETALLURGY 
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CONOMIC discussion dominat- 
5 ing the program of the manage- 

ment division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at 
its Annual Meeting in New York 
last week was shot through with 
the complex pattern of thought- 
currents in these times of change. 
Addresses ranged from Dr. Virgil 
Jordan’s stirring prophecy of the 
end of an era of achievement and 
individualism due to the pressure 
of the forces of “anti-industrialism 
psychosis,” to the Henry Robinson 
Towne Lecture by David Cushman 
Coyle who envisaged the desirabil- 
ity of extending government control 
of credit and inflation as well as the 
ownership of public utilities and 
railroads. 

Brief comment will be made here 
on the high spots of these papers 
and subsequent discussion as well 
as a condensed report of a number 
of papers dealing more specifically 
with management and machine shop 
practice. 

The way Dr. Jordan looks at it, 
the philosophy of the entire legisla- 
tive scheme underlying the “new 
deal” is based upon what he termed 
an “anti-industrialism” psychosis 
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accumulating in this country for 
many years and finally finding full 
expression in the present political 
set-up. The psychosis arose largely 
from the fear of the machine and 
the barrage is laid down against 
mechanization technological im- 
provement, and private initiative. 

In Dr. Jordan’s opinion the legis- 
lative program has two objectives 
—Reconstruction and Recovery. 
But he is inclined to the view that 
Recovery may be subordinated to 
Reconstruction wherever policy dic- 
tates it. 

By enabling legislation the Fed- 
eral government has been given a 
new status—that of positive control 
directed toward guarantees of eco- 
nomic security to the masses. How- 
ever, since full reemployment seems 
to be dependent either upon gov- 
ernment operation or at least the 
stimulus of Federal loans or grants 
which in themselves would put 
government in business, Dr. Jordan 
sees in the making a system of 
state socialism. Financing of the 
transformation would be effected 
by budgetary inflation. 

Among other things, the “new 
deal” so far as the speaker is con- 
cerned, implies complete control of 
prices, savings, investment, credits, 
and public ownership of industries. 

Dr. Jordan asked whether busi- 
ness leaders have viewed the pic- 
ture with wide perspective lenses. 
Do they realize that the NRA is 
only one of a large group of legisla- 
tive grants of power working to- 
ward a common objective although 
muddled in spots? And in closing 
he took to task those industrial 
leaders who either tacitly acquiesce 
or actually cooperate with the spirit 
of the NRA. 

Ralph E. Flanders, president of 
Jones & Lamson, in leading the dis- 





New Deal Panned and Praised 


by Joseph Geschelin 


Engineering Editor, Automotive Industries 


cussion made it plain that many 
socially-minded industrialists do 
not profess to see the fulfillment of 
the dire disaster prophecied by Dr. 
Jordan. In Mr. Flanders’ opinion 
the NRA and other Acts represent 
an approach to the serious problems 
of today and that the NRA already 
has accomplished some very useful 
ends such as the abolition of child 
labor, establishment of minimum 
wages, and the placing of a curb on 
unfair competition. 

Perhaps the most pertinent sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Flanders is 
that industrial leaders should take 
intelligent and constructive meas- 
ures in the emergency to anticipate 
possible action by labor or Con- 
gress. In other words if industry 
would eliminate abuses and make 
concessions voluntarily in the pub- 
lic interest before such practices 
became political platforms, it could 
find its way out of the dilemma 
without surrendering its rights of 
initiative and independence. 


The Condemned is Praised 


Interestingly enough the Towne 
Lecture, which was not open to dis- 
cussion, made praiseworthy ideals 
of the very objectives so thoroughly 


-and eloquently condemned by Dr. 


Jordan. 

Mr. Coyle summed up his thesis 
with the following statement of 
much-needed governmentalactivity: 

1. Wide circulation of accum- 
ulated wealth 

2. Guarantee of economic secur- 
ity to the masses 

3. Old age pension, 
ment reserves, etc. 

4. High income tax in the higher 
brackets 

5. Credit control by government 
so that proceeds of inflation 


unemploy- 
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would accrue to the government 
rather than to speculators. 

Under such a system of economy, 
the total amount of savings and in- 
vestment could be held within rea- 
sonable limits. By means of high 
taxation the government would pre- 
vent the accumulation of excess 
profits and could curb extension of 
speculation and unchecked invest- 
ment in productive facilities. Then 
the federal government could use 
these funds for the public welfare 
in the interest of general economic 
security. 

Mr. Coyle recommends as a 
further measure of assuring stabil- 
ity that the government assume 
control of concentrated industry 
such as railroads, public utilities, 
etc. 


Pleas for “Rugged Individualism" 


But he recommends a continuance 
of the independent status of general 
competitive enterprises. In this he 
approaches the stand of Dr. Jordan 
in asking for the “rugged indi- 
vidualism” which has characterized 
the amazing growth of American 
industry. 

Problems of industrial recovery 
also were discussed by Paul T. 
Cherrington, business consultant 
of New York, who dwelt particu- 
larly on the market and the means 
of reaching it. He said in part: 

“With price competition ham- 
strung, with ‘chiseling’ temporarily 
suspended, and quality competition 
hampered by higher labor costs 
and shorter hours, there is still left 
to American business men one con- 
spicuous chance for acquiring lead- 
ership. This lies in the opportunity 
for creative invention in distribut- 
ing methods—a more accurate fore- 
casting of consumer demand, and 
less obvious ways of supplying to 
the public what it wants. 

“In economic discussions general- 
ly, and notably in the recent efforts 
to formulate a recovery program, 
the consumer is most often discus- 
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sed as if he were an important fea- 
ture of any economic undertaking. 
But it is striking how often this 
recognition of the consumers’ im- 
portance takes the form of a con- 
descending bowing before a graven 
image. 

“For example, in the hearings on 
the codes in Washington during the 
last few months the one conspic- 
uous feature of the economic sys- 
tem not represented was the con- 
sumer. Posing as consumers, there 
were representatives of organiza- 
tions eager to see that products 
did not come from sweat shops, that 
working conditions were right, and 
that child labor was not employed, 
and these frequently spoke as con- 
sumer representatives; there were 
also representatives for various 
kinds of particular interests—and 
numerous sorts of veiled propa- 
ganda. But the consumer did not 
get his real innings at the hearings. 
His turn came later. He is the per- 
son who is to decide whether the 
wages agreed on and the resulting 
prices suited his fancy. And this 
he is now about to do in his own 
way.” 

While there has been much talk 
concerning technological unemploy- 
ment or dis-employment, as char- 
acterized by Dr. Jordan, very little 
has been done by any agency in the 
way of investigation. Hence the 
interest in the paper by Elliot Dun- 
lap Smith, “Some Human Problems 
in the Management of Technolog- 
ical Change,” a preliminary report 
of labor research in regard to tex- 


tile stretchout. 
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His method of analysis as well as 
the nature of the conclusions are 
well worth noting since they apply 
to any industrial problem. Prof. 
Smith concludes labor saving or dis- 
placement through methodology- 
revolutionary improvement in tech- 
nique is a far more dangerous ex- 
pedient than changes produced by 
improvement in production equip- 
ment. The reason for this is that 
while the former involves little or 
no capital expenditure and conse- 
quently may be rushed through half 
cocked, the latter does require 
capital investment and hence is 
usually attended by a delay period 
during which some adjustment may 
be accomplished. 

In labor saving through method- 
ology as in the case of the textile 
stretchout there is much danger 
of a concentration of change with 
the hazard of labor driving and its 
attendant resistance on the part of 
labor. In fact, in the case of textile 
mills it resulted in bloody strife 
and the bankruptcy of many mills. 

The success of a program of tech- 
nological displacement of labor de- 
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pends, according to Mr. Smith, upon 
a sympathetic and intelligent han- 
dling of the situation. It depends 
first upon advance planning but 
even more so upon the skill with 
which the plan is carried out in 
practice. Success depends to a 
large degree upon the emotional 
adjustment of the worker which in 
turn hinges upon the credit of good 
will built up by the employer in 
times past. 

Finally no charge can be success- 
ful unless there is first a change in 
the attitude and capabilities of the 
management. It demands changes 
and training at the top, all of which 
must be done before the plan is put 
through. 

Which ties in very well with the 
paper, “What Psychology Can Con- 
tribute to Industrial Stability” by 
Prof. R. Likert whose main theme 
was the understanding of the psy- 
chology of behavior. The author is 
of the new school of practical psy- 
chologists who believe in studying 
the attitudes of people in relation 
to their emotions rather than the 
more classical approach through 
human instincts. 

In his opinion the all-important 
thing in industrial relations is the 
maintenance of favorable morale. 
Not so much through welfare ac- 
tivities which serve as a sop but 
through the payment of a reason- 
able scale of wages, other conditions 
being equal. We were left with the 
impression that the best job of the 
trained psychologist lies in giving 
management a better idea of how 
to handle emotional human beings. 
Certainly this is more productive of 
long range results than the practice 
of impressing the psychologist upon 
the worker in an effort to substi- 
tute hypnotism for wages. 


Another university investigator, 
E. Dillon Smith of Columbia, pre- 
sented a fresh approach to statist- 
ical analysis as an aid to planning. 
His thesis on forecasting utilizes 
the latest thought among workers 
in the statistical field. The idea, 
roughly, is to plot the usual growth 
curve for the industry, imposing 
uopn it a smooth trend curve. The 
first derivative of the resulting 
curve gives the growth rate which 
appears to be a better device for 
analyzing the amplitude of critical 
events. The second derivative gives 
the acceleration or rate of change 
of velocity in the system. The lat- 
ter gives a smoother trend curve 
and shows up the rates of change 
in a surprising fashion. 

The first derivative or velocity 
of growth or change is then sub- 
jected to close study by means of 
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control bands, as explained in mod- 
ern statistical theory particularly 
by Dr. Shewhart, whereby the fluc- 
tuations above or below these limit- 
ing bands are considered as evi- 
dence of lack of control or indica- 
tors of trouble. 

So long as business requires the 
use of statistics and forecasting, 
we may well use the best available 
methods. And this thesis seems to 
offer something of interest to those 
who are concerned with such tools 
of modern business. 

The machine shop practice divi- 
sion of the ASME got off to flying 
start on an important investigation 
of cutting tools in connection with 
the Fred. W. Taylor celebration 
held at Stevens Institute. The 
meeting was featured by a planned 
demonstration of metal cutting. 
This demonstration marks the be- 
ginning of an extensive research 
program which is aimed at a stand- 
ardization of tool forms, tool ma- 
terials, speeds, and feeds. 

Prof. O. W. Boston presented 


Progress Report No. 5 of the sub- 
committee on cutting fluids, this 
one dealing with the performance 
of cutting fluids when 
metals. 
on a highspeed power hacksaw us- 
ing tungsten-steel hackshaw blades, 

The same series of cutting fluidg 
was used as in previous investiga- 
tions with the following brief con- 
clusions: 

It is apparent that cutting fluids 
appreciably affect the rate of dull- 
ing tungsten-steel hacksaw blades 
and the time necessary to cut a 
given cross-section when operating 
under a given feed pressure. A 
cutting fluid giving a short sawing 
time with a sharp blade, however, 
does not nesessarily give relatively 
short times after the blade becomes 
dull. It was found that the sul- 
phurized oils were the best because 
of the shorter sawing times and the 
least wear on the saw blades. The 
1 to 50 emulsion was found to be 
better than a straight mineral or a 
mineral-lard oil. 


Here’s How the Railroads 
Would Allot Highway Costs 


(Continued from page 723) 


poses, be defended? Incidentally 
it is not clear why the railroads 
are entitled to any opinion on the 
size-weight question, any more 
than the automotive industry would 
be justified in advising state legis- 
latures as to how large and heavy 
railroad rolling stock should be. 

In its discussion of the social ef- 
fects of the motor vehicle, the sur- 
vey takes a gratuitous fling at 
instalment selling of automobiles. 
It says “On the other hand, develop- 
ment of the use of motor vehicles 
to an almost universal degree in the 
United States has brought with it 
some social consequences of a less 
beneficial type. The slogan of the 
‘two-car garage for every family’ 
sounds well, but carries some un- 
pleasant connotations: instalment 
buying, which contributed to the 
inflation of 1929 and earlier years 
and led thus to the deflation of 
1929 to 1933; extravagance, reck- 
lessness, and so on.” 

This criticism does not come with 
very good grace from an industry 
with the credit record of the rail- 
roads, particularly in view of the 





fact that they buy an important 
share of their rolling stock on the 
instalment plan through the instru- 
mentality of the equipment trust. 
It is safe to say that the outstand- 
ing instalment debt on automobiles 


in the fall of 1929, was liquidated | 


in a manner that will stack up with 


the railroad record on their in- | 


debtedness. Moreover, it was liqui- 
dated without the assistance of the 
R.F.C. and without any bank suf- 
fering loss or depreciation of its 
assets. Can as much be said for 
railroad securities? 


Specific Weight of 
American Diesel Engine 


We are informed by the Ameri- | 
can Diesel Engine Company of | 
Oakland, Calif., that the conjecture | 
made in our issue of Sept. 16 that 


the specific weight of 15 lb. per 
b.hp. applied to the engine with 


aluminum crankcase is not correct, | 
this being the specific weight of | 


the engine with iron crankcase. 
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for Independent Wheel Suspensions 


ESIGNED specifically for use 
in connection with independ- 
ent wheel suspension systems 
and other applications of a similar 
nature, an entirely new product 
called a “ball-bearing bushing” has 
been developed by the Fafnir Bear- 
ing Company of New Britain, Conn, 

The problems encountered in de- 
signing the joints of the wheel-to- 
axle linkage used in connection 
with independently -sprung front 
wheels are somewhat peculiar. 
Bearing loads are high and the 
joints must be compact, but fortu- 
nately the motion at the bearing 
surfaces is slow and intermittent. 
Friction should be low and clear- 
ances must not become excessive in 
service. Other desirable qualities 
are that the bearing be capable of 
taking thrust in all directions, that 
it be easy to assemble in the 
chasis, require no lubrication ser- 
vice, and that it can be offered at a 
low price. 

To meet these requirements the 
new line of bearings, some of which 
are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, were developed. The 
use of balls reduces friction and 
wear. Bearings are sealed in as- 
sembly (not shown in the cross 
section) to retain lubricant for the 
life of the bearing, although a 
lubricant fitting could be provided 
if desired. The bearing is com- 
pletely assembled by a final weld- 
ing operation, making it easy to 
install or replace. The thrust ca- 
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Section of ball-bearing bushing 
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Fafnir Develops “Ball Bearing Bushing” 











Ball-bearing bushings 


of various forms 








pacity of these bearings is approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the radial 
capacity. 

While details of the operation 
are not available, it is the final as- 
sembly which makes possible the 
unique design. Bearings are com- 
pletely assembled and the two bear- 
ing cups are then welded together 
by a new process specially developed 
for this purpose. Bearings are held 
to ball-bearing OD tolerances and 


Improved Results 


With Safety Fuel 


In our issue of Oct. 14 we re- 
ported on experiments made with 
safety fuels for aircraft engines at 
Langley Memorial Aeronautical 
Laboratory. We are now informed 
that since the experiments there 
reported upon were made, substan- 
tially better results have been ob- 
tained with hydrogenated safety 
fuels by the same investigators. 
The later research work is covered 
in N. A. C. A. Technical Report No. 
471, entitled “Performance of a 


Fuel-Injection Spark-Ignition En- 
gine Using a Hydrogenated Safety 
Fuel,” by Oscar W. Schey and Al- 
fred W. Young. 

The improved performance was 
obtained with another hydrogen- 





bores of standard-size bolt-fit tol- 
erances. The bearings are avail- 
able in all sizes from %-in. bore 
up. The inner race, however, can 
be solid, threaded, or flat at the 
ends, if desired. Either tight or 
loose-fit bearings can be supplied. 

The manufacturers state that 
prices on these bearings are such 
that they can be purchased in com- 
petition with regular bolt and bush- 
ing assemblies. 


ated safety fuel and improved op- 
erating conditions. The fuel used 
in the latter tests had an initial 
distillation point of approximately 
315 deg. F., whereas the fuel used 
in the earlier tests had slightly less 
than 300 deg. F. The end point of 
the two fuels was the same. 

In the latter tests the fuel con- 
sumption with safety fuel was only 
5: to 10 per cent greater than with 
gasoline, whereas in the earlier 
tests is was 25 to 30 per cent 
greater. The brake mean effective 
pressure obtained with the safety 
fuel was the same as obtained with 
gasoline. The new fuel has an 
antiknock rating of 95 without the 
addition of fuel dope. 
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Requirements 
Com- Amount of Method of 
pany Persons Sa . Compensation Payment 
Compensated Service | Age 
No.1 | All class of 1 yr. (Age-15) X yrs. service Lump sum 
employees -——— — - —— | or periodic 
25 payments 
weeks pay. | of full or 
half wages. 
No. 2 | Hourly Less than 2 yrs., 1 wk. Lump sum 
workers. pay. 
2-4 yrs , 2 wks. pay. 
Over 4 yrs. 1 wk. pay 
each yr. service. 
Salaried Less than 3 yrs., 2 mos. Lump sum. 
workers. pay. 
3-10 yrs., 44 salary for 8 | Periodic 
mos. payments. 
Over 10 yrs., !% salary 
for 12 mos. 
No. 3 | Salaried: Less than 1 yr., 2 wks. Lump sum 
; pay. 
(monthly semi- 1-5 yrs., 1 mo. pay. 
monthly or 
weekly rated.) 5-10 yrs., 2 mos. pay. 
10-15 yrs., 3 mos. pay. 
Over 15 yrs., 4 mos. pay. 
These maxima on recom- 
mendation of department 
head. 

No. 4 | Hourly: 1 yr. 1-2 yrs., 6 days pay Lump sum 
Single. 

2-5 yrs., 12 days pay. 

Over 5 yrs., 18 days pay. 
With 1 yr. 1-5 yrs., 12 days pay 
dependents. 

Over 5 yrs., 18 days pay. 
Salaried. 1 yr. 1-2 yrs., 2 wks. pay. 

Over 2 yrs., 1 mo. pay. 

No. 5 | Salaried Under 5 yrs., 2 wks. pay. | Lump sum 
employees. 

5-6 yrs., 3 wks. pay. 

6-7 yrs., 4 wks. pay, 
to 

9-10 yrs., 7 wks. pay. 

On 80% salary basis. 

No. 6 | Factory Minimum, 1 wk pay. Lump sum 

workers. ‘ 
10 yrs., 2 wks. pay. (Min.) 
15 yrs., $100 or more. 
Maximum $500. 

No. 7 | All employees 10 yrs., 4 wks. 4 pay. Monthly. 
contributing periodic 
to income and 15 yrs., 8 wks. 4 pay payments. 
pension plan. 20 yrs., 12 wks. 4 pay. 

Lump sum. 
25 yrs., 16 wks. 4 pay. if war- 
ranted. 
15 yrs. 55 | Each yr. service, 2 wks. at 
20 yrs. 50 | % pay. (Earnings over 
25 yrs. 45 | $40 a week not considered) 
Those dis- 2 yrs. 6 wks. benefits at $10. 
missed eligible ’ 
to unemploy- Maximum '% wk. pay. 
ment benefits. 
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by Joseph Geschelin 
Engineering Editor, 
Automotive Industries 


INCE labor’s specific proposal | 
that dismissal wage provision; 
be written into the N.A.C.C, 

and A.P.E.M. codes were readily} 
set aside, it may possibly be felt by 
some that they are permanently 
interred in the archives of NRA 
However, in these days when th 
tendency is so strong to legislat 
social progress it is entirely un 
sound to assume that they will not 
arise again. 

Reading from the record of the } 
N.A.C.C. code hearing, we find inf 
the statement of William Green, 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the following pro- 
posal which he urged NRA to put 
into that code: 

“Any employee who is discharged 
or laid off before he shall have had} 
the opportunity to complete 480} 
hours of employment within the 
period of four months or less im- 
mediately preceding his discharge 
or lay-off, shall receive in addition 
to any unpaid wages due him, a 
discharge or lay-off compensation 
of 10 cents for each hour of employ- 
ment that he shall have completed 
in the four months or less imme 
diately preceding his discharge or 
lay-off.” 

A somewhat similar provision 
was offered for inclusion in the 
A.P.E.M. code by Dr. Lawrence 
Seltzer of the Labor Advisory} 
Board. 

The object of his proposal, Mr. 
Green said, was “to reduce the ab 
normally high lay-off and net turt- 
over rates in the industry by impos 
ing an economic penalty upon em: 
ployers who provide less than four | 
months of steady employment for 
wage-earners. This penalty would 
serve also as a partial compensation 
to the wage earner for loss of em- 
ployment. Since it would be ap 
plied generally throughout the in- 
dustry, it would be fair to al 
competing employers and it would 
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tries 


An analysis of plans com- 
pensation for discharged 
workers. The flaws in the 
A. F. of L. proposal for 
stabilization of automo- 
tive employment 


provide a definite economic incen- 
tive for employers to reduce the 
present high degree of instability 
of employment.” 

Although referred to as such, 
Mr. Green’s proposal is not exactly 
a dismissal wage as that term is 
understood in industrial relations 
discussions today. As _ generally 
used, the term covers a payment 
made when employment is termin- 
ated permanently. Mr. Green’s pro- 
posal deals chiefly with the em- 
ployee who loses his job because of 
a seasonal contraction in output 
but who quite possibly will be re- 
employed when production picks 
up. His proposal in this respect 
represents a substantial expansion 


. in the scope of the dismissal wage 


idea and borders closely on the un- 
employment reserve idea. 

If Mr. Green’s proposal were 
adopted the employer would be 
obliged, in effect, to guarantee a full 
four months’ immediate employ- 
ment for every worker added to the 
payroll and, if any part of his force 
were laid off after, say, 400 hours 
of work within the four months 
preceding, he would have to pro- 
duce from some source a cash pay- 
roll fund equivalent to $40 for every 
man so laid off. 

In a way, the full application of 
this proposal might defeat the very 
thing that NRA is trying to en- 
courage—more employment. For 
example, the employer might pro- 
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Requirements 



































Com- n Amount of Method of 

pany ersons ee os Compensation Payment 
Compensated Service | Age 

No. 1 | Hourly and 2 yrs. 2-3 years, 1 wk. pay. Periodic, 
weekly : weekly at 
employees. Under 2 3-5 yrs., 2 wks. pay. 4 wk. 

yrs., 1 pay. 

day 5-10 yrs., 3 wks. pay. 

notice Formerly 
or pay. 10 yrs. up, 4 wks. pay. lump sum. 

No. 2 | Office and 5 yrs. Up to 1 wk. pay each yr. | Lump sum 
factory service. Use an age 
employees Under 5 differential. Formerly 
pomeee ntly yrs., periodic 
aidoff notice payments. 

only. 

No. 3 | Office workers. | 6 mos. Less than 5 yrs., 44 mo. | Either 
(Usual- pay. lump sum 
ly) or periodic 

5-10 yrs., 1 mo. pay. payments 

according 
10-15 yrs., 2 mos. pay. to the case 
Over 15 yrs., 3 mos. pay. 

No. 4 | Clerical, semi- | None Each mo. service, \% day | Periodic 
monthly, pay. payments 
and monthly 
employees. 10-15 yrs., 1 day pay 

each month service. 
15-20 yrs., 114 days pay. 
Over 20 yrs., 2 days pay. 
No. 5 | Non-salaried. | 10 yrs. E ach yr. service, 1 wk Prefer the 
or | 45 pay. lump sum 
yrs. method, 
——— —|——_ | —___—__—_ —| but have 
salaried 1-3 yrs., 44 mo. pay used — 
employees 1 yr. periodic 
3 yrs. up, 4 mo. pay payments. 
45-55 | each year of service. 
Add 25% compensation. 
55 up | Add 50% compensation. 
Vacation pay added. 
No. 6 | All classes of | None U p to Periodic 
employees. Age payments. 
40 ™ (serv.)? 
—— + 2X 
weeks pay 
(Max J yr. pay.) 
No. 7 | Time-card 5 yrs. Up to Lump sum 
employees usually Age 
x (serv.)? 
+2xX 
Others. l yr 
weeks pay 
No. 8] Al dlenuee. l yr 1-5 yrs., 1 wk. notice or Lump sum 
pay 
5 yrs. up, 2 wks. notice 
or pay. 
Less 10 | 45-60 | Each yr. service, 1 wk. 
Over 10 | Over | Report to main office 
60 | (also disability). _ 
20-30 55 | Discounted annuities 
30 up 50 
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tect himself against the impending 
penalty by hiring only as many 
men as he thinks he can keep going 
through the entire season and 
thereby decrease the number of 
persons who might be gainfully 
engaged, at least temporarily. The 
curtailed force might be inadequate 
to handle the immediate consumer 
demand thereby causing a loss in 
potential revenue and, in conse- 
quence, limiting the number of 
permanent as well as casual work- 
ers who might have been given em- 
ployment during the course of the 
season or perhaps during the rest 
of the year. 

The current dismissal wage prac- 
tices of a large group of socially- 
minded employers in many lines of 
industry is revealed in the findings 
of the Industrial Relations Section 
of Princeton University which has 
published an exhaustive analysis of 
the situation recently. 

Its first report, “Dismissal Com- 
pensation” by J. Douglas Brown 
and Everett D. Hawkins, published 
early in 1932, discusses in able 
fashion the purposes and trends of 
dismissal compensation and pro- 
vides an authoritative source for 
an analysis of types of plans and 
details of various company plans. 

The latest report, “Dismissal 
Compensation Plans in Eighty 
Companies” by Everett D. Hawk- 
ins, brings the study up-to-date 
with a survey undertaken during 
the summer of 1932. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Industrial 
Relations Section has had brought 
to its attention the dismissal com- 
pensation plans of 150 companies, 
in addition to which there are prob- 
ably several hundred other plans 
not so well known. 


Worker of Long Service 


Table taken from this report 
listing eight important plans 
adopted as a general company pol- 
icy, and one giving the details of 
seven new plans adopted to meet 
depression conditions are shown on 
the two preceding pages. 

In general these plans are de- 
signed to take care of the older 
employees and the more or less 
permanent workers rather than the 
temporary or casual employees em- 
braced by Mr. Green’s proposal. 
They reflect a growing recognition 
that the worker of long service has 
a certain “right” or “claim” to his 
job. Naturally this feeling has de- 
veloped in the more stable corpora- 
tions where there is a presumption 
of permanency of employment. 
Some parts of these plans border 
on “unemployment reserves” dis- 
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cussed in Automotive Industries 
recently.’ 

On the basis of current usage 
and practice, dismissal wage has 
been defined as, “a payment in ad- 
dition to wages or salary made to 
an employee whose employment is 
permanently terminated by the em- 
ployer primarily because of circum- 
stances over which the employee 
has no control. Dismissal compen- 
sation differs from unemployment 
benefits in that the latter makes 
payments to keep an employee on 
the payroll while temporarily un- 
employed, whereas the former is 
designed to take care of those who 
are permanently severed from the 
payroll.’” 


Dismissal and 
Unemployment Compensation 
This is a very significant destinc- 
tion because Prof. Douglas differ- 
entiates sharply between permanent 
lay-offs and temporary lay-offs such 
as may be due to model changes, 
seasonal and sometimes cyclical 


slumps in demand, lack of raw ma- , 


terials or breakdowns. 

One of the secondary advantages 
claimed for a company policy under 
which a dismissal wage is paid is 
that it may serve as a brake on 
rapid shifts in technique or pro- 
duction which careful planning 
might prevent. And by the same 
reasoning this policy is seen by 
some as an aid in reducing the rate 
of labor turnover. By changing the 
cost of the compensation directly 
to the department, encouragement 
is given to transfers and retraining, 
and discouragement to additions to 
the payroll when early lay-offs may 
be foreseen. 

In the long run, it is suggested, 
this is probably the most important 
result of such compensation al- 
though its effectiveness necessarily 
is limited by the relation of the 
cost of compensation to the savings 
made possible by immediate change 
over those effected by gradual 
change. 

From the studies made by the 
Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University, the following 
trends may be noted: 

1. Increasing emphasis on age— 
there is a definite tendency to make 
better provision for workers over 
40 or 45 years of age. 

2. Increasing coverage of shorter 
service men, indicating an endeavor 
to take care of persons who have 





1Unemployment Reserve Laws—A Com- 
ing Development in Social Legislation, by 
Joseph Geschelin, Automotive Industries, 
September 2, 1933. 


“The Dismissal Compensation Move- 


ment, by Everett D. Hawkins, Pub. No. 
2555, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 





been on the payroll for only one to ff 
three years. 

3. Coverage of lay-offs due to in. Jf 
competency or inadaptability to 
newer conditions on the part of 
workers who have served at least a 
year. 

4. Inclusion of all employees, in 
contrast with the plans which here- 
tofore have given consideration 
only to office or supervisory em- 
ployees. 

5. Interconnection with other 
plans, particularly with those re. 
lating to unemployment reserves. 

6. The method of payment stil] 
is open to consideration although 
the preference for the lump sum 
shows a decided majority in an 
analysis of 65 plans. Recently due 
to the strain of the continuing de- 
pression, a number of new plans 
have been adopted with periodic 
payments rather than a single pay- 
ment. 

7. As to methods of financing the 
plan, it can be said that practically 
all of the dismissal compensation 
plans of record are financed on a 
“pay as you go” basis. Moreover, 
by far the majority of the plans 
put the cost either directly or in- 
directly on the department or other 
operating unit and charge it either 
to wages or to general or produc- 
tion expense. The actual methods 
employed in 40 companies are as 
follows: 


Charged Number 
to— of Firms 
Department or unit 29 
Wages 12 
Production Costs 7 
Others 10 
Main office respons- 
ible for hiring 1 
General expense ac- 
count 1 
Special dismissal 
account 7 
Special dismissal funds 2 


Automotive Plants Have Not 
Considered Dismissal Wage 


At the present time it appears 
that dismissal wage plans have not 
been given much consideration by 
automotive manufacturers, but are 
confined in the main to various 
other industrial groups. The survey 
of 80 plans by Hawkins mentions 
only four companies identified with 
the automotive industry. 

This brief discussion of dismissal 
wage practices indicates that there 
is little or no precedent for Mr. 
Green’s proposal to apply the idea 
to the seasonally unemployed. 
Moreover, the justice and necessity 
of penalizing the industry, which 

(Turn to page 738, please) 
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How Per Mile Costs Vary With Mileage and Capacity 
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HAT it costs to operate motor 

trucks is one of the subjects 
discussed in Bulletin 114 entitled 
Statistics of Motor Truck Operation 
just issued by the Iowa Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. The investi- ' 
gation which this bulletin sum- 
marizes is part of a general pro- 





Cost of Operation, Certs per Ijile 








These curves show how the estimated aver- 

age costs of operating lowa trucks of dif- 

fferent capacities vary with the mileages 
operated annually. fs 
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Basis Units Used in Calculation of lowa Truck Costs 


lowa 


Capacity, tons composite 
Item % 34 1 1% 2 2% 3 3% 4 4% 5 1.237 
A. Variable costs, c per mile 
1. Gasoline, at 18c. per gallon. 1.27 1.34 1.45 1.69 1.99 2.32 2.73 3.16 3.53 4.04 4.50 1.55 
2. Oil at 20c. per quart....... 17 19 -20 -22 25 27 31 34 37 41 44 0.21 
3. Tires and tubes............ .69 .80 91 1.12 1.33 1.53 1.72 1.90 2.06 2.20 2.33 1.01 
S. BERESICOMOMOE 2.6 oc ssn e0se ss 1.67 2.77 1.87 2.08 2.29 2.49 2.67 2.84 3.00 3.14 3.27 1.97 
». Depreciation & obsolescence. Varies according to annual mileage 
B. Fixed costs, $ per year 
6. License, Iowa rate......... 15.00 15.00 15.00 25.00 40.00 65.00 100.00 130.00 160.00 200.00 250.00 22.10 
2c MD i. g ahh cine ed 4 dine 48.00 48.00 48.00 60.00 72.00 72.00 $4.00 84.00 96.00 96.00 108.00 54.20 
8. Interest, ai 6 per cent...... Varies according to annual mileage 
i IE sins ca Sebi 0% se 30.80 32.20 35.60 35.60 58.15 64.55 71.75 81.35 97.45 97.45 109.45 37.45 
C. Descriptive units f 
10. Gasoline, miles per gallon. 14.20 13.40 12.40 10.65 9.05 7.75 6.60 5.70 5.10 4.45 4.00 11.62 
11. Oil, miles per quart....... 115 108 102 90 81 73 65 59 54 49 45 96.87 
12. Cost new, delivered, $..... 636 850 1,080 1,110 2,330 3,200 3,920 4,540 5,090 5,550 5,950 1,200 
13. Weight of truck, pounds.. 2,300 2,700 3,000 4,000 5,600 6,100 7,150 8,150 9,100 9,900 10,700 3,369 t 
14. Payload,* pounds ......... 1,000 1,500 2,000 3,000 4,000 5,000 6,000 4,000 8,000 9,000 10,000 2,474 
15. Gross load,t pounds....... 3,300 4,200 5,000 7,000 9,000 11,100 13,150 15,150 17,100 18,900 20,700 5,843 t 
*Licensed capacity. Legal load = 125 per cent of licensed capacity. , 
tTruck weight plus 100 per cent of licensed capacity. 
4utomotive Industries December 16, 1933 
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gram of research in highway eco- 





nomics which has been under way + 
at the Station since 1920. $ 
The accompanying table and 6 

charts have been selected from the 8 

Bulletin as being of particular in- 5” 

terest to truck manufacturers, The XG 

data, of course, are based on Iowa 3 

operating experience. be 5 
8 . Averagé age 
& 
38 

(Below) How Resale Value Jo 

Changes with Age. The rela- a 


tion between the age of lowa 
trucks and their sale or trade- 
in value giving a generalized 
indication of the depreciation 
rates necessary to reduce truck 
investment to market value. 


Average lowa Truck Life 
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Sale Vélue, Percent of Cost New Delivered 
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(Right) Average Age of lowa 
The approxi- 
mate percentage of each year's 
sales of new trucks surviving in 
the later registrations. 
curve, of course, provides the most 


Trucks in Service. 


The 1932 


Trucks of Given Year Mode! Surviving (ke-registered) Fercer? 


nearly up-to-date data De 27 2 





i terrniried from riew truck 
sales and year model analysis of registration 


Average life of trucks dismantled 
during the year indicated 


trucks jr? ser or? Jar. / 


1928 1929 12.30 1231 932 


Year of kegistration 


Is 8-9 Years. The curves show the 


calculated average life and average age of trucks registered, 
The average life of trucks dismantled is determined from official 
records of vehicles junked. 


22 21 192019 18 17 G6 
Year Model of Trucks 


What Has Been and May Be Done With Dismissal Wage Idea 


he frankly states is the intention 
of the proposal, is open to question. 

Apparently Mr. Green is under 
the impression that the seasonal 
irregularity in automotive produc- 
tion and the resultant fluctuations 
in employment, are matters of no 
consequence to the industry and 
that a pecuniary penalty is neces- 
sary to make management suffi- 
ciently conscious of them to do 
something. If that is his view, he 
overlooks the fact that the industry 
already is paying a penalty that is 
so huge that no further incentive 
to regularization is needed. Auto- 
motive plants must be large enough 
to take care of seasonal peaks in 
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(Continued from page 736) 


production which means that in the 
valleys, there is a large amount of 
unused capacity. But the burden 
goes on just the same and operat- 
ing cost ratios soar. Obviously the 
benefits which a seasonally flatter 
production curve would bring to 
the industry, would be as great, 
if not greater, than the advantages 
which its employees would derive. 

Donaldson Brown’s discussion of 
the problem at the N.A.C.C. hear- 
ing made it clear that the big 
stumbling block in the road to reg- 
ularization is the buying habits of 
the public. Business has to sell 
its customers what they want when 
they want it. Experience indi- 





cates that it is usually better for 
all concerned for industry to ad- 
just itself to the market rather than 
to try to warp the market to fit its 
technical requirements. Consequent- 
ly, until some way can be discovered 
of anticipating the public’s wants 
more accurately or until the public 
can be educated to spread its buy- 
ing more uniformly over the year, 
the opportunity to flatten the sea- 
sonal irregularities in the indus- 
try’s production curve appear de- 
cidedly limited. Meanwhile, it 
seems hardly fair to penalize the 
industry further for an uneco- 
nomical situation which it cannot 
adequately control. 
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The Nortonizer, an electric auto- 
matic sizing device for grinders, has 
been placed on the market by the 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. A 
gage rides the work as the grinding 
wheel feeds in. When the correct di- 
ameter is produced, an electrical con- 
tact is made which stops the wheel 
feed and automatically lifts the gage 
from the work. The wheel remains 
in contact with the work for a very 
definite and minute period which is 
controllable within fine limits, then 
recedes rapidly to a position which 
facilitates rapid and safe reloading. 

When used on semi-automatic ma- 
chines the starting and stopping of 
the work revolution, the rapid travel 


Nortonizer Makes Semi-Automatic 
Grinder Fully Automatic 





Automatic sizing de- 

vice for grinders 

offered by the Nor- 
ton Co. 


of the wheel up to the work and the 
feeding during grinding, and the op- 
eration of the footstock and steady- 
rest, if these units are used, are all 
controlled automatically. It is claimed 
that size can be held within 0.0003 
in. total limit. 


Attacks on N.R.A. May Bring Rigid 


Maximum Hours Mandate from Congress 


“The obvious way to meet a law you 
do not like is to ask Congress to 
amend or repeal it,’”’ General Johnson 
told the members of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers last week 
in a speech before its annual conven- 
tion. “Let us be perfectly frank 
about that. In the present temper of 
Congress and the country, there is far 
more apt to be a tightening than a re- 
laxation of the labor provisions of this 
law. And any such violent reactionary 
propaganda and attack as occurred 
last May is likely to duplicate the ef- 
fect then produced. It is almost cer- 
tain that a bill for the five-day, six- 
hour week will be introduced. 

“TI believe that we shall eventually 
find necessary a shorter week than any 
in the codes. But we must not destroy 
our industries for an economic ideal. 
We have stood and shall continue to 
stand against any reduction in hours 
that will ruin any industry. The codes 
have this advantage over a fiat law— 
that they take into consideration the 
conditions of each industry to stand 
the burden placed upon it. It is clear, 
from our hundreds of exhaustive 
studies, that a flat 30-hour week 
would now prove ruinous. We must 
balance the dreadful necessity of un- 
employment with the capacity of in- 
dustry—depending. on its business— 
to absorb it. 

“It is not true—as has been urged— 
that the burden can simply be passed 
on to the consumer. Rising prices al- 
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ready have slowed consumption. We 
must balance necessity to possibility. 
We can and must go to still shorter 
weeks, but we can go only when im- 
proving business demonstrates the 
possibility of doing so. 

“I believe that for any unreasoning 
attack on the codes process you will 
get an unreasoning Congressional 
mandate, just as, if there is an unrea- 
soning attack on the President’s 
cautious, safe, credit-maintaining 
monetary policy you will get an unrea- 
soning Congressional mandate. 

“I do not maintain any infallibility 
in NRA. Far from it; I frankly con- 
cede its mistakes. The dangers are 
two—first, that it will get a Congres- 
sional fixed prescription, and, second, 
that it will become a bureaucracy. Both 
are up to you. I have told you about 
the first. I will close with a word 
about the second. I have spent a good 
deal cf study on this, beginning in 
1917 and 1918, when projection of the 
War Industries Board was being sug- 
gested. There are only two ways, in 
my opinion, to prevent bureaucracy. 

“The first is to insist on industrial 
self-government under codes and 
through trade associations. The sec- 
ond is to maintain constant rotation 
in personnel so that deputies shall al- 
ways be men loaned from the ranks 
of industry, science and professional 
men, spending—at whatever sacrifice 
—say six months in government ser- 
vice and going back to be replaced 





The Nortonizer can be applied to 
any new Norton cylindrical grinder 
and to practically all type A or BA 


machines now in service. Round 
work, splined work, keywayed work 
or partial diameter work can be 
handled. 


by others. In that way fresh blood 
and fresh ideas will flow constantly 
into administration, and in that way 
truly informed judgment will flow 
back. In that. way there will be no 
political subserviency, no academic 
impracticability, no routine lethargy, 
no insolence of office and the law’s de- 
lays, no lack of sympathy, of under- 
standing and of common sense. 

“We are instituting such a system 
of rotation. Its results are inspiring. 
The men who come here to scoff re- 
main to pray. Ask Robert Lund. Ask 
Tom Hammond. Ask Walter Teagle. 
These men leave their contacts here 
with this great endeavor as zealots, 
and I know of not one single excep- 
tion. 

“Gentlemen, the success of the whole 
enterprise is in your hands. Send us 
your best for service here. There is 
nobody too big or too smart to help 
his government in this crisis. I am not 
afraid of any prejudices they may 
have. From experience I will gamble 
on their conversion to this great cause. 
We can use all the men of the leader 
type that you can supply. For you, 
the question is whether you shall 
stand outside and throw bricks at the 
house that was built for you or get 
on the inside and enjoy its comfort 
and protection. This is a great na- 
tional crusade not only against de- 
pression but against all the evil prac- 
tices that have beset us for half a 
century.” 
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N.A.C.C. Puts 1933 Output at 2,040,000 


and Forecasts Moderate Price Increases 


Passenger Car Production Is Up 41!/,% and Truck Output 47%, 
From 1932—Exports Show Steady Improvement—Low Car Stocks 
Mean Quick Output Rise When New Model Sales Get Under Way 


NEW YORK—Preliminary reports 
received at a meeting of the Direc- 
tors of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, held Dec. 12, 
indicated that the output of American 
manufacturers this year would ap- 
proximate 2,040,000 cars and trucks— 
a gain of 42 per cent over 1932, ac- 
cording to an announcement’ by 
Alfred Reeves, Chamber vice-presi- 
dent. 

Passenger car production for this 
year will be approximately 1,680,000 
units—an increase of 41% per cent 
over last year. Likewise, a substan- 
tial improvement in the truck industry 
is reflected by an estimate placing 
this year’s commercial vehicle output 
at 360,000 units—an increase of 47 
per cent over last year. 

Mr: Reeves related that motor 
leaders were deriving additional en- 
couragement from the increased vol- 
ume of business which they are receiv- 
ing from foreign countries. For the 
fourth successive month, according 
to the latest report from the Auto- 
motive Division of the United States 
Department of Commerce, exports of 
automotive products continued to rise. 
Foreign shipments have been a factor 
in offsetting the seasonal trends in 
domestic buying. 


Compliance with the 24 codes cover- 
ing industries and trades directly con- 
cerned with the automobile business 
has raised the price of materials and 
parts to such an extent that moderate 
advances in automobile prices now ap- 
pear inevitable. However, Mr. Reeves 
reports the manufacturers as being 
confident that any resistance to higher 
prices by the public will be more than 
offset by the technical improvements 
to be found on next year’s cars. 

The inventories of automobile 
dealers throughout the United States 
are in a very wholesome condition, he 
declared. Because of this situation, 
the purchase of new model cars by the 
public will produce almost immediate 
results on factory employment sched- 
ules. 

Alvan Macauley, president of the 
Chamber and president of the Packard 
Motor Car Company was chairman 
of the meeting. Others in attendance 
were: A. J. Brosseau, Mack; Donald- 
son Brown, General Motors; Walter 
P. Chrysler, Chrysler; Byron C. Foy, 
DeSoto; Robert C. Graham, Graham- 
Paige; F. J. Haynes, treasurer, 
NACC; P. G. Hoffman, Studebaker; 
B. E. Hutchinson, Chrysler; C. W. 
Nash, Nash Motors, and Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., General Motors. 





Ford Dealers to Get 
Working Capital Aid 


UCC Subsidiary Will Make 
Direct Loans Without Stock 
Participation in Business 


DETROIT—The Universal Credit 
Company which has been financing 
the products of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany for the past six years exclu- 
sively, has announced the organiza- 
tion of a subsidiary called The Uni- 
versal Dealers Company to handle 
capital financing for Ford dealers, as 
reported briefly in Automotive In- 
dustries last week. 

This new financing will be avail- 
able, exclusively, for a limited num- 
ber of Ford dealers, to enable them 
to handle all of the sales which they 
could make if they had greater capi- 
tal funds in their business. 

It is not contemplated that this 
financial assistance will be in the 
form of a stock investment, but ra- 
ther that the dealer will continue to 
run his own business, and to own his 
own business, but he will obtain a 
loan of funds, which will be paid 
off by him out of the profit which he 
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can make in the Ford business, thus 
increased through the use of such 
funds. 

Loans will not be made to new or 
untried dealers, but rather will be 
made to dealers who are already Ford 
merchants, who have proved their 
ability as merchandisers, and who 
possess the requisites of character 
and capacity, but who only lack suffi- 
cient working capital. 

In conducting the operations of 
UDC, no money will be borrowed 
from banks, the corporation being 
set up on such a basis that only its 
own capital funds will be used. 


Name Battery Code 


Compliance Boards 


NEW YORK—To facilitate the ad- 
justment of complaints, the Code Au- 
thority of the Battery Industry has 
established regional compliance 
boards in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Tampa, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. 
Paul, Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Oklahoma City, Dallas, Denver, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Memphis and Detroit. 





























Study Oil Code Revision 


To Allow Equipment Sales 


WASHINGTON—Revision of Rule 
7 of the Oil Code along lines that 
would permit automotive jobbers and 
other sellers of petroleum products to 
sell the items of shop equipment now 
proscribed, with proper safeguards 
against the use of such equipment to 
influence the sale of petroleum prod- 
ucts, is being considered by the mar- 
keting committee of the oil industry. 

One proposal under consideration, 
it is understood, is that the prohibi- 
tion against loaning or leasing be 
continued, but that the sale of equip- 
ment be permitted provided manufac- 
turers’ resale prices are adhered to. 

A literal interpretation of this rule 
as it now stands in the Code would 
make it necessary for automotive job- 
bers, many of whom sell both lubri- 
eants and gasoline dispensing and 
chassis lubricating equipment, to 
choose between the two classes of 
merchandise. The effect of such an 
interpretation, of course, would seri- 
ously disrupt the distribution organ- 
izations of many manufacturers. 


No Labor Board Action 
As Budd Adds Employees 


PHILADELPHIA — The National 
Labor Board has given no indication 
of what action it would take, if any, 
in the Budd case up to press time 
(Thursday a. m.). 

Meanwhile the Budd company re- 
ports that it now has under construc- 
tion work valued at $5,000,000. Em- 
ployment is given over 5000 and 
weekly payrolls at $135,000. Of the 
5000 now employed, more than 3700 
were on the payroll when a group of 
workers walked out last month, the 
company states. A total of 3700 were 
on the payroll at the low point and 
during the last two weeks employ- 
ment has increased steadily. 

“The fact that efforts at coercion,” 
the company says, “had failed to keep 
workers away was also cited in evi- 
dence of the amicable relations be- 
tween the plant management and the 
great majority of regular employees.” 
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Canadian Subsidiary 
Formed by Reo Motor 


P. J. Duggan Is Named 
General Manager—Kerby 
Resigns from Dominion 


TORONTO — Formal announce- 
ment has been made of the establish- 
ment of the Reo Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited, on an independent 
basis starting January 1. Reo for- 
merly was manufactured in Canada 
as a divisional activity of Dominion 
Motors and a portion of the latter’s 
plant has been leased for future op- 
erations. + 

P. J. Duggan, for the past eight 
years general sales manager of the 
Durant. Motor Company of Canada 
and its successor, Dominion Motors, 
has resigned to become general man- 
ager of the Reo Canadian company 
for manufacture, distribution and 
sales. Announcement to this effect 
has been made by R. G. Hudson, ex- 
port sales manager for the parent Reo 
Company at Lansing, Mich., the ap- 
pointment becoming effective Janu- 
ary l. 

It is also officially stated that Roy 
D. Kerby will retire as president and 
general manager of Dominion Motors, 
Limited, on December 31 and will re- 
main in the automotive industry of 
Canada. Kerby has spent 21 years 
in the Canadian industry, 13 years of 
which were with General Motors be- 
fore he went with Durant. It is inti- 
mated that he will return to General 
Motors of Canada. 


NRA Names Ammerman 
to Auto Code Authority 


WASHINGTON —K. J. Ammer- 
man, deputy administrator of the 
automotive division, has been ap- 
pointed NRA representative on the 
code authority for the automobile 
manufacturing industry. J. Reed 
Lane has been appointed to a similar 
position on the code authority of the 
motor fire apparatus industry. 
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New Model Delays Will Defer Sales 
Upturn Until Latter Half of January 


Inadequate Field Stocks Cause Further Contraction in 
Retail Volume—Industry Optimistic About Next Year 
With Estimates of Increases Ranging from 10 to 30% 


by Athel F. Denham 


DETROIT—A further decrease in 
retail new car deliveries somewhat in 
excess of the normal seasonal decline 
was registered during the first week 
of December for the industry as a 
whole. The situation, however, is 
causing no concern in factory circles 
since dealer stocks on most lines are 
insufficient to supply more than nor- 
mal demand for new cars at this time 
especially in view of the delays in 
new model introductions. Advance 
publicity on new models has further 
contributed to the slowing up of sales 
at this time. Sales managers generally 
express little concern about effect on 
the public of the used car code be- 
lieving that for the time being dealers 
will adhere generally close to maxi- 
mum allowances which appear well 
within reason according to reports 
from the factories. 

There is a general anticipation that 
new car deliveries will not turn up- 
ward sharply until late in January 
due to inability to make deliveries in 
quantities before that time on many 
lines. Opinions as to new car delivery 
totals for 1934 obtained from a few 
major executives in the industry in all 
cases indicate an anticipated increase 
in volume with estimates of increase 
ranging from 10 to 30 per cent as 
compared with 1933. In some quarters 
it is felt that there is even a possibil- 
ity of a 2,000,000 domestic car year 
for 1934. 

Production and shipments of new 
passenger cars and commercial vehi- 
cles by the Chrysler Corp. through 
the first 11 months of this year total 
442,865 units, an increase of 242,110 
units over the first 11 months of 1932, 
it was announced here today. This 
includes total shipments of Plym- 
outh, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler 
passenger cars and Dodge Brothers 
taxicabs and trucks. During the first 
half of 1933 Chrysler Corp., produced 
and shipped 218,220 units and in the 
third quarter 169,053 vehicles. 

Total new car deliveries of DeSoto 
and Plymouth motor cars by DeSoto 
dealers for the week ending Decem- 
ber 2 amounted to 1420 units, an in- 
crease of eight per cent over the pre- 
vious week. This was a further in- 
crease of 44 per cent over the same 
week of last year. 

Nash Motors Company has received 
more orders for December shipment 
of new 1934 Nash motor cars than 
the total shipments made by the com- 
pany in any previous December since 
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1925, C. H. Bliss, vice-president and 
director of sales, announces. Orders 
for December delivery on the com- 
pany books, December 8, set a new 
mark for the week and forecast the 
biggest December business in company 
history, stated Mr. Bliss. 

During the last 10 days of Novem- 
ber Pontiac sold more than three 
times as many cars as were sold in 
the same 10 days of 1932. The com- 
pany entered December with the low- 
est dealer stock of new cars recorded 
since 1922. Pontiac’s retail sales in 
the first 11 months of 1933 exceeded 
the first 11 months of 1932 by 37,965 
units. 

Production and _ shipments of 
Plymouth cars totaled 258,969 for 11 
months this year, an increase of 133 
per cent over the same period last 
year. Plymouth has already pro- 
duced and shipped 147,750 more cars 
during that period than for the same 
months last year. 


C. Harold Wills and Fred 
Slack Now With Chrysler 


DETROIT—At a_ breakfast for 
newspaper men on Dec. 13 at which 
independent springing for the 1934 
Plymouth cars was announced, C. 
Harold Wills, one-time president Wills 
St. Clair, and Fred Slack, one-time 
chief engineer of Peerless Motor Car 
Co., made their first public appear- 
ance as members of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration Engineering Staff. 

Before joining Chrysler Slack was 
connected with the Buick engineering 
department. Wills and Slack are 
mainly responsible for independent 
springing design on the new Ply- 
mouth. 


Labor Asks Shorter Hours at 


Motorcycle Code Hearing 


W ASHINGTON—The only impor- 
tant objection to the motorcycle code 
voiced at the public hearing on Dec. 12 
came from the Labor Advisory Board 
which objected to the proposal to 
average weekly working hours. He 
asked for a flat maximum of 40 hr. 
with time and a half for overtime, 
and an increase in the proposed mini- 
mum from 40 to 45 cents. Labor rep- 
resentation on the code authority also 
was requested. 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, exclusively for Automotive Industries 


There was a noticeable im- 
provement in business last week. 
The repeal of prohibition on Dec. 
5 stimulated several lines of 
business. The basic industries 
showed some betterment. Pur- 
chases of holiday goods have 
been steadily increasing. A sat- 
isfactory level of activity was 
reported by manufacturers of 
building material, and construc- 
tion contracts awarded during 
November reached the highest 
figure since October, 1931. 


Encouraging Note 


Sales of one large mail order 
house during November were 
25.3 per cent above those in the 
corresponding month last year 
and were the largest for any 
month since December, 1931. 


Freight Loading Continues 
Down 


Railway freight loadings dur- 
ing the week ended Dec. 2 to- 
taled 495,425 cars, which 
marks a decrease of 85,922 cars 
below those during the preced- 
ing week, a decrease of 51,670 
cars below those a year ago, and 
a decrease of 140,941 cars below 
those two years ago. 


Power Production Steady 


Production of electricity by 
the electric light and power in- 
dustry in the United States dur- 
ing the week ended Dec. 2 was 
below the level in the preceding 
week but moderately above that 
a year ago, despite the fact that 
the current period included the 
Thanksgiving holiday. 


Lumber Mills Have Seasonal 
Drop 


Lumber orders booked at the 
mills during the week ended 
Dec. 2 were the smallest for any 
week since March, and produc- 
tion was at the lowest level 
since last May. This dullness 
was the result of the Thanks- 
giving holiday, the usual season- 
al trend, and the heavy pur- 
chases during the three weeks 
preceding in anticipation of the 
establishment of minimum 
prices under the NRA. 


Oil Production Less 


. Average daily crude oil pro- 
duction for the week ended Dec. 
2 amounted to 2,195,050 barrels, 
as against 2,253,750 barrels for 
the preceding week and 2,127,550 
barrels a year ago. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 
Firm 

Professor Fisher’s index of 
wholesale commodity prices dur- 
ing the week ended Dec. 9 stood 
at 71.7, as against 71.4 the week 
before and 71.7 two weeks be- 
fore. 


Federal Reserve Holds More 
Paper 


The consolidated statement of 
the Federal Reserve banks for 
the week ended Dec. 6 showed 
increases of $3,000,0C0 in hold- 
ings of discounted bills and of 
$37,000,000 in holdings of bills 
bought in the open market. 
Holdings of Government securi- 
ties remained practically un- 
changed. 








Perfect Circle Starts 


New Factory Building 


HAGERSTOWN, IND.—Ground 
was broken here on December 8 for 
a new plant for the manufacture of 
Perfect Circle products. The new 
unit is a part of a five-year building 
program announced a few years ago, 
when a modern three-story piston 
ring warehouse was erected. 

The new building will be of the 
“saw-tooth” type and will have ap- 
proximately 50,000 square feet of 
space. The old manufacturing plant 
will be converted into a thoroughly 
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modern office building. Both the new 
building and the converted adminis- 
tration building are expected to be 
completed within 90 days. 


Bus Operators Consider 
Request for Code Relief 


WASHINGTON—Major motor bus 
lines of the country met here, De- 
cember 14, to decide whether to pur- 
sue their complaint of unfair rail 
passenger competition with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or peti- 
tion the National Recovery Adminis- 





tration for relief from the applica- 
tion of the Motor Bus Code which 
went into effect November 13. 

The National Association of Motor 
Bus Operators is doubtful that for- 
mal proceedings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to determine 
the reasonableness of the passenger 
rates of the railroads would result in 
any immediate effort by the Commis- 
sion to put the rail passenger opera- 
tions on a compensatory basis. 

In the meantime small bus oper- 
ators in the Southern territory who, 
unlike the railroads, have no freight 
revenues to carry their passenger 
losses, would be forced to discontinue 
operation, it is asserted, if they had 
to meet non-compensatory rail rates 
without a chance to reduce their op- 
erating expenses because of code 
provisions. 


MEMA Indexes Show 


Decline in October 


NEW YORK—Shipments of parts, 
accessories and shop equipment by 
members of the Motor and Equipment 
Manufacturers Association, declined 
seasonally in October, but showed 
substantial increases over the same 
month last year. A summary of the 
indexes follows: 


Oct., Sept., Oct., 
1933 1933 1932 


ATE MIDMORES occ nciccccice 59 74 39 

Original equipment ..... 47 66 26 

Service parts to whole- 
aa eee 109 120 91 


Accessories to wholesalers 91 101 85 
Service equipment to 
WROIMOBRICTS .vccccscsce 47 48 36 


Dodge Sales Executives 


Hold Regional Meetings 


DETROIT — Executives of Dodge 
Brothers Corp. left this week in four 
groups to hold regional meetings at 
20 points in the country at which the 
1934 Dodge line will be shown to deal- 
ers and sales plans for the coming 
year discussed. The four groups are 
under the direction of F. H. Akers, 
director of sales, W. M. Purves, as- 
sistant general sales manager, J. D. 
Burke, director of truck sales, and 
A. vanDerZee, general sales manager. 


Zenith Radio Obtains 
Hudson Equipment Order 


CHICAGO—Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion has obtained an exclusive con- 
tract with the Hudson Motor Car 
Company for the manufacture of 
radios to be installed as equipment 
in the new Hudson and Terraplane 
cars, it was revealed here Decem- 
ber 8. 

Hudson will be the first manufac- 
turer, Zenith president McDonald 
states, to install radios in its cars as 
standard equipment. 
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“These Thirty Years’ 
Has Premiere Showing 


Ford Romantic Film 
Deals With Last 3 
Decades of History 


DETROIT—“These Thirty Years,” 
a nine-reel production which sketches 
graphically the three decades of 
American history during which Henry 
Ford built the Ford Motor Company 
to its present place in the industrial 
world, had its premiere here Decem- 
ber 8. The picture will be shown in 
theatres and halls all over the country, 
exhibitions already being under way 
in a number of major cities. 

The story of “These Thirty Years” 
begins 30 years ago in the town of 
Brookfield. Dave Haines and his aged 
mother see their farm and every- 
thing they own put on the auction 
block to satisfy a greedy mortgage 
holder. During the auction, however, 
Dave becomes inspired by a “horse- 
less carriage seen tearing down a 
rutted country road at the ‘neck- 
breakin’ speed of 20 miles per hour.’ ” 
He sees a great future in automobiles 
and wants Jed Travers, local livery 
stable owner, to go into business with 
him. Jed withholds his decision until 
Dave proves what his “carriage” can 
do in a cross-country race with a 
horse. Success favors Dave. He wins 
the race—also the hand of May 
Larcombe. They have a son, Bob, who 
becomes a problem in later life for 
he favors playing to working, and 
spends his “dad’s’” money gambling 
on the stock market. 

The “crash” of 1929 catches Bob. 
He loses everything—including his 
girl, Ann Bailey, who has been dis- 
gusted with him for some time. Jed, 
the partner of Dave, sticks by Bob, 
saves his life on one occasion, and 
finally inspires him to become the man 
34 dad, and Ann, would like him to 

e. 

The players featured in “These 
Thirty Years” include David Morris, 
who played in “Come Easy,” “Young 
Sinners,” “Cradle Snatchers,” and 
“In the Best of Families’; K. Elmo 
Lowe, who played the lead _ in 
“There’s Always Juliet,” and other 
well-known plays; Donald McDonald, 
who played the leads in “Left Bank” 
and “Here Today,” and took part in 
“Forsaking All Others,” featuring 
Tallulah Bankhead; Frederick For- 
rester, who played the father in 
“Animal Kingdom.” Alice John, who 
plays the part of “Mom” Haines in 
“These Thirty Years” has played for 
the Theater Guild, Arthur Hopkins 
and Charles Frohman. 





Dalzen with National Broach 


DETROIT—William F. Dalzen is 
now associated with the National 
Broach and Machine Company of this 
city, as vice-president. He was for- 
merly with the Michigan Tool Com- 
pany. 
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B. E. Hutchinson, 
Plymouth board 
chairman, with 
John Taylor, plant 
watchman and 
custodian of the 
cows and chick- 
ens at the Fall 
Keno Party and 
Country Carnival 
held in the Plym- 
outh factory for 
the benefit of the 
welfare and rec- 
reational funds. 
Attendance 
15,000! 





32,000 Reduction in November Put 
GM Dealer Inventories at Record Low 


NEW YORK—Domestic sales of 
General Motors cars and trucks to 
consumers in November totaled 35,417, 
a decline of 44 per cent from October 
but an increase of 177 per cent over 
the same month last year. Sales to 
domestic dealers dropped precipitately 
to 3483 units in anticipation of new 
models and resulted in a decrease in 
dealer inventories 32,000. This is the 
fourth successive month that dealer 
stocks have declined and as a conse- 
quence field inventories on Nov. 30 
were at the lowest level on record and 
nearly 26,000 under the Jan. 1, 1933, 
figure. 

World sales to dealers in November 
were 10,384, a reduction of 80 per cent 
from the preceding month, but an in- 
crease of 80 per cent over November, 
1932. 

Sales in overseas markets in No- 
vember from all sources were the 





H. W. Peter, former head of 
Packard sales, is now assistant 
sales manager for Cadillac 











largest for that month since 1929, the 
total being 10,280 units, an increase 
of 90 per cent of November last year. 

As the following summary indi- 
cates, at the end of 11 months, Gen- 
eral Motors is far ahead of the 1932 
full-year total both in sales to con- 
sumers and to dealers: 


1933 1932 

Sales to U.S. Consumers 

IE 5 cca cscadesse 35,417 12,780 

Sick ckaeenedee 63,518 26,941 

of reer 743,827 490,068 

We CE GclxcasSccrcsee wanna 510,060 
Sales to U.S. Dealers 

ND. ab éasensaeds 3,483 2,405 

i cs wks eae ae 41,982 5,810 

Te WEED <bicccsevsunge 718,010 428,758 
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Hudson Has Big 


Sales Meeting 


DETROIT—Four hundred mem- 
bers of the Hudson distributing or- 
ganization met at the factory for a 
three-day convention last week at 
which the 1934 Terraplanes and Hud- 
sons were disclosed. Speakers at the 
meeting included president Chapin, 


vice-president Barit, salesmanager 
Abbott and advertising manager 
James. 


Continental Appoints Dahlquist 


DETROIT—Announcement of the 
appointment of Charles S. Dahlquist 
as the eastern territory sales engi- 
neer of Continental Motors Corpo- 
ration has been made by Louis J. 
Kanitz, general sales manager of the 
corporation. 
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Willys Receivers Study 
Plans for 77. Production 


May Build 7500 Model 77's 
and Hope to Regain IHC Truck 
Orders—Export Market Is Best 


TOLEDO—Following a conference 
of a large group of attorneys rep- 
resenting bondholders, general credi- 
tors and receivers of the Willys- 
Overland Co., with Judge Ceorge P. 
Hahn in Federal Court here on Mon- 
day the Court decided to give the re- 
ceivers additional time in which to 
secure more data on the costs of con- 
struction of 5000 to 7500 Willys 77 
passenger cars. 

It was pointed out that inventories 
of the plant have now been used up 
and that the question now before the 
Court is whether it would be more ex- 
pensive to keep it in operation even 
if there were losses in operation or 
incur the costs of closing down and 
conserving the assets. 

Testimony was given by the re- 
ceivers that there would be no loss on 
some production and as much as $20 
or $30 per car on small quantities of 
other cars. 

Export business was cited as the 
best and Pacific Coast assembly units 
the next best from operating stand- 
point. 

C. O. Miniger, president of the Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Co., took part in the 
conference, which was held “in cham- 
bers” although it required the entire 
courtroom for the session. 

No difficulty has ever been found 
in selling the product, it was ex- 
plained. 

Receivers also hope to regain the 
International Harvester truck orders 
if they can continue operations as in 
the past. General creditors are still 
hopeful of working out a reorganiza- 
tion. 


Huge Pool Proposed to 


Stabilize Gasoline Prices 


WASHINGTON—A proposal to 
stabilize the relationship between gas- 
oline and -erude prices through the 
creation of a National Petroleum 
Agency which would purchase, hold 
and dispose of surplus gasoline 
threatening the price structure, has 
been placed before Oil Administra- 
tor Ickes by a joint committee of 
opponents and proponents of petrol- 
eum price control. 

Membership in the agency would be 
open to any member of the industry 
and each would participate financi- 
ally in proportion to his capital sub- 
scription, a total capital of $10,000,- 
000 being planned according to re- 
ports. The agency would costinue in 
existence until June 15, 1935, but it 
may be dissolved at any time after 
July 1, 1934. 

Stabilization operations will be di- 
rected at maintaining the crude price 
per barrel at 18.5 times the tank 
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car price per gallon of gasoline, the 
grades being as specified in the oil 
code. No purchases will be made 
from agency members or after July 1, 
1934, if the agency has on hand any 
substantial amount of gasoline previ- 
ously purchased. 

Another agreement submitted at 
the same time provides for agree- 
ments establishing marketing mar- 
gins for distributors, jobbers, whole- 
salers and retailers in each of the 
six regions established by the code. 


Motor Clubs Oppose 


Maintenance Code 


WASHINGTON — The American 
Automobile Association and the Amer- 
ican Motorist’s Association appeared 
at the public hearing on the automo- 
tive maintenance garage trade code 
to oppose sections which -would pro- 
hibit payment of rebates or adjust- 
ments to such organizations. These 
consumer groups contended that these 
sections would doom them. The code 
will not cover parking as this is al- 
ready the subject of an approved 
code. ; 


Chains Offer Objections 
At Supplement Hearing 


WASHINGTON—Chain store ob- 
jections to certain features of the au- 
tomobile hot water heater supplement 
to the APEM code constituted the 
only opposition offered at the public 
hearing held here last week by NRA 
on this and the replacement axle shaft 
and leaf spring manufacturing supple- 
ments. 

W. Humphrey, representative of 
the Western Auto Supply Co., who 
claimed also to speak for Montgomery 
Ward and Sears, Roebuck, stated that 
the chain stores felt that they should 
not be bound by some of the cost and 
price features of the hot water heater 
supplement. 

W. C. Bullette of Brandt-Warner, 
who represented the axle shaft mak- 
ers, offered an amendment on identifi- 
cation of products which he said was 
left out through an oversight. The 
amendment provided that “On and 
after the effective date each member 
shall mark every axle shaft of his 
manufacture with his own trade- 


Janesville Chevrolet 


Plant Starts Production 


JANESVILLE, WIS.—The Janes- 
ville plant of Chevrolet, idle since 
Sept. 17, 1932, and in process of re- 
opening since Nov. 1, produced its 
first unit Dec. 6. For the present 
production will be confined to com- 
mercial cars, although passenger cars 
are slated for assembly as soon as the 
1934 model is announced. 








Motor Buying Ups 
Steel Output Rate 


1934 Expected to Show 
Further Improvement in 
Total Steel Tonnage 


NEW YORK—Support of steel 
mill operations, which this week reg- 
istered a further gain of 11 per cent, 
continues to be predicated in a large 
measure on releases from motor car 
manufacturers and parts makers. 

More interest has been shown of 
late in hot-rolled and cold-finished 
steel bars and in automotive alloy 
steels. Somewhat of a lull is noted 
in fresh buying of flat steels for body 
and fender stock, the explanation be- 
ing that immediate requirements have 
been covered. With activities of auto- 
motive consumers of steel largely a 
matter of preparing for production 
on a larger scale following the show 
period, it is only natural that speci- 
fications coming to steel mills at this 
time refiect this condition and that 
real tonnage business is not likely to 
come out until next month. Rela- 
tively liberal quantities of bolts and 
nuts have been contracted for in the 
last few weeks. Among automotive 
alloy steels, the chromium and nickel- 
chromium alloys come in for steadily 
growing interest on the part of con- 
sumers. 

Statisticians look for the year to 


' close with a record of approximately 


22,500,000 tons of steel produced, a 
70 per cent improvement over 1932— 
the worst in the steel industry’s his- 
tory. Considering the abnormal situa- 
tion of last year, this, by itself, has 
little significance, but on the basis of 
the recovery so far attained it is pos- 
sible to visualize further gains dur- 
ing the first half of 1934, by which a 
27,000,000 ton year for 1934 is 
brought within the range of conserva- 
tive expectations. Of this tonnage, 
the automotive industries would have 
to absorb no more than their present 
quota of steel-takings, between 18 and 
20 per cent or around 5,000,000 tons, 
. to make the picture come true. Even 
a moderate expansion in steel con- 
sumption by the automotive industries 
would still further brighten the pic- 
ture, 

Pig Iron—Much of the current buying 


by automotive foundries consists of sin- 
gle carloads. Prices are unchanged. 


Aluminum—Unchanged. 


Copper—New base prices filed under 
the code of fair competition of the Cop- 
per & Brass Mills Products Association 
show a lack of uniformity in qnotations 
for a number of products, the difference 
between prices of one producer and those 
of another in some cases amounting to a 
full lc per Ib. A new list of extras has 
been set up. The market for electrolytic 
copper is unchanged at 8c delivered Con- 
necticut Valley point. 


Tin—Spot Straits tin was quoted at 5c 
at the beginning of the week. An in- 
crease in export quotas sanctioned by 
the International Tin Cartel is likely to 
have no effect, whatsoever, on market 
prices. 


Lead—Storage battery manufacturers 


are covering their requirements for the 
current and next month. The market is 
steady. 


Zinc—Firm and quiet. 
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Labor Promises Fight on 
Merit Clause Retention 


Will Make Application 
for Its Elimination on 
Auto Code Renewal Date 


WASHINGTON — Elimination of 
the “merit” clause from the automo- 
bile code will be sought when it comes 
up for renewal on December 31, it 
was formally announced at American 
Federation of Labor headquarters 
here on December 9. 

It has been a foregone conclusion 
that labor would put up a strenuous 
battle against the retention of the 
clause. Moreover, the official an- 
nouncement of the Federation’s posi- 
tion simply bears out the statements 
of President Green made recently in 
a labor meeting in Detroit. He is 
quoted as saying: 

“It is our purpose to make formal 
application, and I know we will be 
acting in accord with your wishes, 
for a revision of the automobile code 
when the 31st of December arrives, 
and one of the things we are going to 
ask, and I am going to publicly state 
it so that the automobile manufac- 
turers will have advance notice, is 
that this section be eliminated.” 

In his speech, Mr. Green said that 
he did not know why the disputed 
clause was included in the code, but 
stated that he had been told it was 
put in to bring some recalcitrant au- 
tomobile manufacturers into line on 
the code. Labor considered it an open 
shop declaration. 


Johnson Issues Warning 
on Trust Law Violation 


Price Fixing Must Be Sanctioned 
By Codes to Be Within the Law 


WASHINGTON — The anti-trust 
laws are still in force and price agree- 
ments not expressly sanctioned by an 
approved code are illegal, General 
Johnson warned business men in a 
statement issued from NRA headquar- 
ters. 

“Misunderstandings have arisen in 
trade and industry,” the General de- 
clared, “with respect to the effect of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
and of Codes approved under the Act 
nt the provisions of the anti-trust 
aws, 

“Trade and industrial groups are 
not exempted from the provisions of 
the anti-trust laws except in so far 
as they are expressly authorized to 
act in accordance with specific pro- 
visions of a Code or agreement under 
the Act approved by the President of 
the United States. Arrangements be- 
tween members of an industry or 
trade to fix or maintain prices not 
expressly sanctioned by an approved 
Code or agreement are therefore in 
violation of the anti-trust laws to the 
Same extent as before the National 
Recovery Act.” 
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The General’s reference to the anti- 
trust laws was interpreted as a warn- 
ing to two or three groups. which in- 
vestigation has indicated may have 
acted in concert through a miscon- 
ception of the situation to raise prices 
by collective agreement. 


Indian Cuts Deficit 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — Indian 
Motorcycle Co. reports net loss after 
charges, interest, etc., of $9,644 in the 
September quarter and of $58,974 in 
the first nine months of 1933. These 
compare respectively with losses of 
$50,049 and $94,030 in the correspond- 
ing 1932 periods. Current assets on 
Sept. 30 totaled $723,115 including 
cash, $8,281, receivables of $332,747 
and inventories of $382,088, against 
current liabilities of $110,832. 


Stettinius Leaves General 


Motors to Join U. S. Steel 


NEW YORK—Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. and liaison officer 
and executive secretary of the In- 
dustrial Advisory Board of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, has 
resigned these positions to become 
vice-chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the United States Steel Corp. 

Mr. Stettinius, who is the son of 
the late Edward R. Stettinius, Mor- 
gan partner and one-time Assistant 
Secretary of War, joined General 
Motors in 1924. In 1926 he became 
assistant to John L. Pratt, then 





Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 


G. M. vice-president in charge of 
accessory divisions. He became assis- 
tant to President Sloan in 1930, 
and in the next year was elected a 
vice-president of General Motors. He 
is also a director and vice-president 
of General Aviation, a director of 
North American Aviation, and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of 
Transcontinental and Western Air 
Express and a director of Eastern Air 
Transport. Since June of this year 
he has been devoting his time to the 
National Recovery Administration. 





Rail Regulation Wrong 
For Highway Transport 


Impractical, Traffic League 
Says in Response to Eastman 


CHICAGO—Parity of regulation 
as between the railroads and the 
newer transportation instrumentali- 
ties is impractical at the present time, 
the National Industrial Traffic League 
has advised Joseph B. Eastman in 
response to his questionnaire on reg- 
ulation and coordination. 

Highlights of the League’s response 
are as follows: 


That the ‘‘same character of regula- 
tion’’ should not be applied to the rail- 
roads on the one hand and competing 
methods of transportation on the other. 

That the trend toward parity in regu- 
lation as between the railroads and other 
agencies should be by releasing the rail- 
roads ‘‘from much of their present federal 
regulation and leaving all agencies free 
of such regulation.” 

That restrictions against the railroads 
meeting competitive rates of other 
agencies on short notice be materially 
loosened. 

That federal power over minimum rates 
be restricted to cases where it is found 
that “‘lower rates would result in an ac- 
tual burden on other traffic.”’ 

That the statutes against undue pref- 
erence and unjust discriminations in 
rates be interpreted more ayy! and 
that section four of the I.C.C. Act be re- 
pealed entirely. 

That the laws against the ownership 
of competitive water lines by railroads 
be retained, as well as those which for- 
bid the railroads to own inland water- 
«way facilities. 

That, while railroads should be per- 
mitted to make joint rates for through 
hauls involving rail, water, highway and 
other transportation facilities, and should 
be permitted to acquire other agencies to 
supplement their own facilities, they 
should not be permitted to acquire “‘com- 
petitive agencies’ nor should joint rates 
as described be made mandatory. 

That interstate motor truck and motor 
bus transportation should not be regu- 
lated in the manner that railroads are 
now regulated. Such legislation should be 
largely permissive in character, although 
compulsory liability insurance on the part 
of all carrier agencies is desirable. 

That, although commercial highway 
vehicles should be required to pay, in 
taxes, their fair share of the cost and 
maintenance of the highways, it seems 
probable that their present taxation does 
as inuch, and that it is necessary for 
privately owned vehicles also to be made 
to bear their share in these costs through 
taxation 


Curtiss to Build Plane 


Factory in Hangchow 


NEW YORK—Curtiss-Wright Air- 
craft Corp. will build an airplane fac- 
tory in Hangchow, China, as the re- 
sult of an agreement reached with the 
Chinese National (Nanking) Govern- 
ment. A minimum volume of 60 
planes yearly is said to have been 
promised. This is the second step of 
this kind taken by Curtiss-Wright, 
the company having announced that it 
would cooperate in the construction of 
an engine factory in Russia. 


Adolph C. Miller 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Adolph C. Mil- 
ler, secretary-treasurer of Oshkosh 
Motor Truck, Inc., specializing in the 
manufacture of four-wheel-drive 
units, died Dec. 6, aged 57 years. He 
was born in Wisconsin and was one 
of the founders of the truck plant. 
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Labor-Consumer Boards Observing Code Operation 
NRA’S Reply to Demand for Place on Code Authorities 


WASHINGTON—Organized labor’s 
demand for representation on code 
authorities has been definitely turned 
down by General Hugh S. Johnson, 
National Recovery Administrator. 
This action reflects a victory for va- 
rious industrialists, and such organi- 
zations as the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. They have consistently op- 
posed giving labor a voice on code 
authorities. 

They find less comfort, however, in 
tentative a plan under way for gov- 
ernmental boards with both labor and 
consumer representation to observe 
operation of codes. It has not been 
made clear just what this would in- 
volve, but it is believed that one par- 
ticular point would concern disputes 
over hours and wages. This is based 
on a previously expressed view of 
General Johnson that he _ thought 
there would have to be provided in 
connection with every code, “one way 
or another,” a board on which labor 
has representation to sit on disputed 
questions of hours and wages. There 
are at present such codes. Outstand- 
ing among them are the Bituminous 
Coal and the Cotton Textile codes. 

General Johnson, however, has 
never seen eye-to-eye with a section 
of organized labor as to representa- 
tion of labor on code authorities. No 
code authority has such representa- 
tion, and it is understood that some 
organized labor leaders themselves 
had no desire for such representation. 
It is therefore probable that determi- 
nation not to accept such a plan has 
been accepted by organized labor with- 
out resentment. In conferences over 
the subject with General Johnson, the 
proposal for such representation was 
urged by President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
but according to reports Mr. Green 
was not insistent on that point. In- 
stead the idea of labor representation 
on boards to handle disputes over 
wages and hours is said to be alto- 
gether acceptable. 


Organized labor is understood to be 
pleased with the operation of these 
boards under the Bituminous Coal and 
Cotton Textile codes. The plan under 
consideration is, however, broader 
than the coal and cotton textile sys- 
tem because of the governmental char- 
acter, together with consumer repre- 
sentation. Proponents for purely 
self-regulation of business do not find 
this to their entire liking, although 
the plan ostensibly has no strong teeth 
in it in view of the fact that the gov- 
ernment representatives would simply 
be “observers,” without the veto power 
they have en code authorities. Never- 
theless, it is realized that when acting 
as government “observers,” they can 
exert a great deal of pressure of a 
major character. 


The proposed boards’ evidently 


would reduce considerably the work 
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of the National Labor Board and its 
17 regional boards. For the latter 
would be relieved of handling many 
disputes which would be negotiated 
by the new boards just as disputes 
are handled by labor boards of the 
bituminous coal and cotton textile 
boards. 

Much has been written lately about 
organized labor’s demand for repre- 
sentation on code authorities. The 
impression has been given that it is 
something new. On the contrary, such 
a demand or one of similar character 
has been made by organized labor 
since the NRA came into being. This 
is made clear by reference to the hear- 
ing on the steel code on July 31. On 
that occasion, Mr. Green, in addition 
to asking for the 6-hr. day, 30-hr. 
week, proposed that the steel industry 
be policed by an Advisory Council on 
Industrial Relations. It was proposed 
that the Council be made up of seven 
members, three each from the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute and the 
American Federation of Labor, with 
an impartial chairman to be appoint- 
ed by the President. Demand for 
prominent organized labor represen- 
tation also was made in connection 
with the automobile and other codes. 
The demand was not heeded and it is 
doubted that organized labor thought 
it would be given much attention at 
the time. Also as to representation 
on code authorities, organized labor— 
or at least an important element of it 
—perhaps shares the view of General 
Johnson that when labor assumes re- 
sponsibility for management it is 
changing its own traditional policy. 
General Johnson has made the further 
point that if such representation were 
accorded, labor would have to take 
responsibility for profit and _ loss, 
questions which, he has said, labor 
never has wanted to deal with. 








Frank H. Bender (Left) the new 
vice-president and general 
manager of Lycoming Mfg. 
Co., and Arthur Landis, vice- 
president and director of Au- 
burn Automobile Co., now in 
charge of operations in the 
Connersville and Auburn, Ind., 
plants of that company 












While the standard organized labor 
demand for the 6-hr. day, 30-hr. week 
was emphasized repeatedly at initia] 
code hearings, it is notable that it is 
less frequently heard. This, too, prob- 
ably indicates organized labor shares 
the view of General Johnson that in 
its present condition industry would 
be bankrupted by such a schedule. 
Nevertheless, General Johnson has 
prophesied a shorter work-week in the 
early future, not to 30-hr., but per- 
haps not much over it. He says it is 
necessary to absorb unemployment, a 
view constantly expounded by organ- 
ized labor. But the latter apparently 
realizes the 30-hr. week at this time 
would close industry down on a vast 
scale, increase unemployment and 
thus add to the difficulties of labor 
rather than relieving them. The 30- 
hr. week remains in mind. It is a 
mark to shoot at and it probably is 
true that organized labor feels it is 
only a matter of time. The concep- 
tion is not shared alone by organized 
labor. It is shared by at least some 
industrialists, but generally without 
a fixed idea as to when or how it can 
be accomplished. 

The forthcoming session of Con- 
gress likely will see the 30-hr. week 
proposed, but its adoption at such an 
early date seems highly improbable 
with industry strenuously trying to 
emerge from the red in the face of 
higher raw material and labor costs. 


Almetal Builds 
Plant Addition 


CLEVELAND — Announcement is 
made by The Almetal Universal Joint 
Company of additions to present fac- 
tory which will give 50 per cent more 
floor area. New machine tool equip- 
ment of latest mass production design 
has been ordered and this, together 
with the new building, will increase 
output by 60 per cent. 


William J. Clarke 


DETROIT—William J. Clarke, 52 
years old, died Thursday at his desk 
in his office in the General Motors 
Bldg. He was vice-president of the 
American Forging and Socket Co. of 
Pontiac and the Knight-Menard Co. 
of Detroit and was Detroit repre- 
sentative of the Mahoning Valley 
Steel Co. of Niles, Ohio, and the 
Brainard Steel Co. of Warren, Ohio. 
He had been widely known in automo- 
tive circles for 20 years. 


Duplex Elects Langenbacher 


LANSING—Andrew Langenbacher, 
for many years a director and execu- 
tive of the Duplex Truck Co., has 
been elected president of the cor- 
pany, succeeding the late Joseph Ger- 
son. 
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Streamlining cuts air resistance of car at the left 35 per 

cent, the Institute of Aero-Dynamic Research informs us 

(speed not given), while variety of "streamlining," illustrated 
at the right, reduces drag only 7 per cent 





November Registrations 
Are Estimated at 99,000 


PHILADELPHIA — Registrations 
of new passenger cars in November 
amounted to 99,000 units as against 
44,358 a year ago and 136,326 dur- 
ing October of this year, according 
to estimates based on returns from 
19 states. As compared with Novem- 
ber, 1932, this represents a gain of 
123 per cent, but in relation to Octo- 
ber of this year there is a loss of 
about 27 per cent. 

Based on these incomplete returns 
Chevrolet leads the field with 25,400, 
Plymouth comes from third to second 
with 24,000, and Ford drops to third 
with 20,400 units. This represents for 
Chevrolet a gain over November, 
1932, of about 204 per cent, Plymouth 
a gain of 294 per cent and Ford an 
increase of approximately 41 per cent. 


Rodgers Flays Drastic 
Slashes in Rail Rates 


DETROIT—“The so-called fiy-by- 
night truck operator is only a petty 
chiseler compared to the railroads,” 
Ted V. Rodgers, president of Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc., told 
the Traffic Club in a speech on Dec. 
12, 

“The substantial operators in the 
trucking business can cope with the 
irresponsible element in their midst, 
but this new competition presented 
by the rate-cutting railroads, par- 
ticularly with government sanction, 
offers an obstacle which truck trans- 
port finds it difficult to handle.” 


Automotive Orders Boost 


Kearney & Trecker Output 


MILWAUKEE—Due principally to 
orders from the automotive industries, 
the Kearney & Trecker Corp., Mil- 
waukee, a leading maker of milling 
machines, has been able to increase 
production hours more than 7 to 1 in 
the last six months, it is announced. 
In July productive hours worked 
totaled 5500, in August 10,800, in 
September 22,800, in October 35,000, 
in November 40,000, and so far in De- 
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cember the upward trend is still in 
full swing. The payroll is now be- 
tween 350 and 400, as compared with 
50 to 100 six months ago. Export 
orders are reported active once more. 


Cleveland Tractor 


Co. Slashes Loss 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Tractor 
Co. and subsidiaries report a net loss 
after charges of $243,171 for the year 
ended September 30, against loss of 
$1,548,305 in the preceding fiscal year. 
The September 30 balance sheet shows 
current assets of $1,594,950 includ- 
ing $293,077 cash against current lia- 
bilities of $441,963. 


Ryerson Buys Bacon 


CHICAGO—Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., has bought the stock and 
good will of Bacon and Company, 
Boston iron and steel company. 


Eddins Joins Chrysler 


DETROIT—Dan S. Eddins, re- 
cently assistant to R. H. Grant on 
the central sales staff of General Mo- 
tors Corp., has resigned his position 
to join the Chrysler Corporation in 
an executive capacity with headquar- 





Dan S. Eddins 


ters in Highland Park. Before join- 
ing the Central Sales Staff of Gen- 
eral Motors, Mr. Eddins was sales 
manager, then vice-president and 
finally president and general manager 
of Olds Motor Works. 





A. F. of L. Charges Ford 


Violates Bargaining Rule 


WASHINGTON — Complaint 
has been made by American 
Federation of Labor representa- 
tives to National Recovery Ad- 
ministrator Hugh §S. Johnson 
that the Ford Motor Car Co. is 
openly violating the automobile 
code. Further than to state that 
the alleged violation relates to 
collective bargaining, no details 
were announced by General 
Johnson in discussing the sub- 
ject at the press conference 
Tuesday afternoon. He added 
that he had requested the com- 
plaining labor leaders to file any 
information they have. 











France to Eliminate 
All Taxes But Gas Levy 


PARIS, Dec. 1—A straight tax on 
gas will almost inevitably _ re- 
place the present numerous taxes 
on automobiles. The industry and 
users are generally in favor of 
this change, but only on condition 
that the amount of the new tax bill 
will be no greater than the amount 
of the present taxes. 

The first Government proposal pro- 
vided for 60 centimes per litre State 
tax (about 8.9 cents gold per gal.) 
which it was admitted would increase 
the total revenue from automobiles 
by $25,000,000. While wiping out the 
horsepower taxes, it was decided to 
retain a set of taxes on the weight 
and area of trucks, voted only a 
year ago. 

Opposition to. this scheme was vio- 
lent, the Government having to make 
use of airplanes and troops to pre- 
vent demonstrators reaching the 
house of representatives. Finally the 
Daladier government was overthrown 
before the law was voted. The short- 
lived government which followed 
abandoned the increased taxation 
proposals. The Chautemps govern- 
ment, which has just assumed power, 
will, however, take up the original 
proposal. Strong opposition is being 
organized, for the automobile move- 
ment in France has already been seri- 
ously restricted by reason of excess- 
ive taxation and any further bur- 
den would have drastic results. 


Rim Inspections Gain 


CLEVELAND — Rims _ inspected 
and approved numbered 506,165 in 
November against 471,408 in the same 
month last year, according to the 
monthly report of the Tire and Rim 
Association. In the first 11 months, 
inspections totaled 8,086,752 against 
5,612,061 last year, a gain of 44 per 
cent. 
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Financing Seasonally 


Lower in October 


WASHINGTON — Moderate  _ de- 
clines in automobile financing in 
October as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, are revealed by the 
monthly report of the Census Bureau. 
The totals, however, were substan- 
tially in excess of October, 1932. Re- 
tail financing totaled $60,222,364 
representing 171,919 cars comparing 
respectively with $65,550,363 and 
184,432 in September. Wholesale 
financing decreased from $52,252,046 
in September to $39,753,677. 


Gauthier Locates in Detroit 


DETROIT—Donat <A. Gauthier, 
automotive engineer, who has been in 
Europe for some time, has returned 
to this country and is now located here 
at 4067 Clements Avenue. 


Lloyd Joins Kellogg & Tree 


NEW YORK—John M. Lloyd, who 
for over 14 years had charge of pub- 
lication work for the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, has become asso- 
ciated with Kellogg and Tree, of this 
city, as manager of their trade and 
consumer publicity department. Prior 


to his connection with the Society he 


was with The Iron Age for nine years, 
including seven years as associate 
mechanical editor. 

Kellogg and Tree are engaged in 
industrial sales promotion work and 
handle the entire selling problem ‘of 
their clients. 


Truck Equipment Reorganized 


BUFFALO—Following reorganiza- 
tion into a new company of the same 
name, Truck Equipment Co., Inc., is 
planning an aggressive sales cam- 
paign. The present assets of the com- 
pany are $275,000, of which $75,000 
are current against current liabili- 
ties of $16,0C0, according to Ellsworth 
R. Boeck, president. 


L.G.S. Volume Up 


42°, From Last Year 


INDIANAPOLIS—L. G. S. Devices 
Corp., a division of the Cord Corp:, 
increased its business volume 42 per 
cent in dollars and cents for the fiscal 
year ended November 30, as compared 
with 1932, according to W. Carleton 
Starkey, president. Free wheeling 
units supplied to various automobile 
manufacturers during the fiscal year 
just ended totalled 571,781 as compar- 
ed with 430,742 units in 1932. 














CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 














AUTOMOBILE SHOWS 


I re a ore ce Geka AG mae Jan. 6-13 
a SR re re Jan. 13-20 
po SRA er Jan. 13-20 
pe SP: eee er Jan. 13-20 
pe A ere Jan. 13-20 
PU SE Es WES ic dcccietaieaad Jan. 13-20 
IN TN iro ine. daibaidiaiee aie Jan. 14-20 
CometeMOtT, “GRO © ..2c cc cccsescc Jan. 14-20 
PUMEGNOEIR, PR. osccccciecsses Jan. 15-20 
ty Se ee Jan. 15-20 
ac ia.a ceca evencad Jan. 20-27 
I, ND oo. 5. ow oc oc 0seess Jan. 20-27 
i re re ee ee Jan. 20-27 
ee rr ere Jan. 20-27 
San Prancisco, Calif. .......... Jan. 20-27 
REE. 1h ce bh dad bats cn tae Jan. 20-27 
I «BRS occ. cccinswsees Jan. 20-27 
MOTOR, SORMROR iden cccccsas Jan. 20-27 
A a er Jan. 22-27 
EN ora ac diiweic.e oe nis aia éSiom Jan. 27-Feb. 3 


Washington, D. C. ........Jan. 27-Feb. 3 


RNG Oe Mes ehh gceeescoucnaeae Feb. 3-10 
NEED iis 556-0 cians 6. ated eee Feb. 3-11 
Ne ere Feb. 5-9 
Bee: Cy BBD oon cincs cdcsemes Feb. 7-10 
EE 5... winiyack:b ehaloeae Feb. 8-10 
SS re Feb. 10-17 
Syracuse, N. Y. ...... ake weaianta Feb. 10-17 
GS EP, Si cme cc accwes Feb. 15-17 
po ee ere er ee Feb. 19-24 
pe Ones Feb. 20-24 
TR, TR Bik w dos Boseee0bbR4 8 Feb. 20-28 


OTHER SHOWS 
Road Show, Chicago 


CONVENTION AND SHOW 


Natl. Assoc. of Engine and Boat 


Mfrs., New York City........ Jan. 19-27 
CONVENTIONS 
American Road Builders’ Association, 
eee a e Jan. 22-27 
MEETINGS 


Natl. Automobile Dealers Assoc. Meet- 


ae; Te TO CRF. on Seve cccs Jan. 8 


Rubber Assoc. Meeting and Ban- 
quet, New York 
S.A.E. Annual Dinner, New York.. 


Motorcycle & Allied Trades Assoc. 
Annual Meeting, New York.. 


Jan. 8 
.Jan. 10 


S.A.E. Annual Meeting, Detroit.Jan. 22-25 


National Automobile Dealers Assoc., 
Chicago 


NEW YORK SHOW WEEK EVENTS 
a Registration, N.A.C.C. 
es 


Ee AO, See ee Jan. 29 


MEE Cocca cs waster eric s466 Jan. 6 
International Luncheon, N.A.C.C. 
a er eer s ererere Jan. 8 
National Automobile Dealers Assoc., 
BOGE BOE 2 ovecckwssepeeaecanes Jan. 8 
N.A. oS. Export Managers Meeting 
Pe a ree rrr Jan. 9 
N.A. r C. Annual Banquet, Hotel 
Commodore, New York........ an. 9 
N.A.C.C. Directors’ Meeting N.A. 
Rae RIN SEA edd’ ubsiawiaee Jan. 10 
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Philadelphia Section Hears 


Bachman on ''Camel-Backs"’ 


PHILADELPHIA — Despite _un- 
usually adverse weather conditions 
Philadelphia Section, SAE drew a 
crowd of over 100 to hear B. B. Bach- 
man of Autocar on the trend to 
engine under-the-seat truck construc- 
tion. As pointed out by Mr. Bach- 
man this trend has been forced by 
widespread legislation, particularly 
the restriction on axle loading which 
would limit the gross weight unless 
more of the load could be transferred 
to the front axle. 

Using the new model U Autocar 
as an example, the speaker showed 
how it has been possible to relocate 
the running gear units so as to dis- 
tribute gross chassis loading in the 
proportion of 331/3 per cent on the 
front and 66 2/3 per cent on the rear 
instead of the conventional distribu- 
tion of 25 and 75 per cent. This 
change alone has increased the gross 
weight by 81/3 per cent. 

The new job has a wheelbase of 
only 128 in. as compared with 184 in. 
on the previous model and a reduction 
in overall length of about 51 in. The 
turning radius has been reduced by 
over 12 ft. 


Federal Auto Taxes 


Rise in October 


WASHINGTON — Special Federal 
automotive taxes paid by motorists in 
October: amounted to $31,326,525, 
against $26,219,007 in September. An 
analysis of these totals follows: 


Sept., 1933 Oct., 1933 
(000 Omitted) 

Lubricating oil ........ $2,127 3. 091 
RS Pe eee 18,528 2,541 
Tires and tubes ....... 2,127 e 257 
SII, ae. 4, 9 erie: 000-014 arhs 515 378 

pS eee 2,490 2 578 
Parts and accessories. . 432 492 


Vickers Building New Plant 


DETROIT—Vickers, Inc., manu- 
facturers of hydraulic steering gear 
boosters for trucks and buses and 
pump and valve controls for hydraulic 
transmission of power, are construct- 
ing a new plant at LaSalle and Oak- 
man Blvds. Their present factory is 
located at 7752 Dubois St., which 
quarters the company has outgrown. 

Officers of the company are Fred J. 
Fisher, president; Harry L. Vickers, 
vice-president and general manager, 
and Andrew E. Baldwin, treasurer. 


Specification for Four and 
Six-Wheel Drive Trucks 


WASHINGTON—A tentative Fed- 
eral specification for use in purchas- 
ing four-wheel drive and six-wheel 
drive trucks has been developed by the 
Federal Specifications Board, Bureau 
of Standards. Copies are being mailed 
to interested manufacturers for com- 
ment and criticism. 
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ALL NON-FERROUS PISTONS AND CYLINDER HEADS HAVE ALUMINUM AS A BASE 


Today it’s a race between the sales department's 
demand for bullet-like acceleration, higher com- 
pression ratios—and the engineers’ ability to 
provide these features! 

Helping engineers meet this demand are the 
LYNITE T-Slot “Lo-Ex” Piston and the Aluminum 
Cylinder Head—both made possible by develop- 
ments of Aluminum Company of America. 

The LYNITE T-Slot “Lo-Ex” Piston has been 
adopted or is being seriously con- 
sidered by practically every auto- 


Two answers fo 
the cry for greater 
power and speed 














mobile manufacturer. Aluminum 
cylinder heads are now being used 
as standard equipment by Ford 
and Graham, and as optional 
equipment by Hudson and Essex 
Terraplane. 

The LYNITE T-Slot “Lo-Ex” Piston 
has been perfected by years of 
experience in making more than 
85,000,000 LYNITE pistons. New in 
design and material. Made entirely 
of new ALCOA aluminum alloy No. 
132. Rigid, yet cylinder-conforming. 
Close clearance. Proper head and 
wall thickness to stand up under 
high compression. Higher heat con- 
ductivity. 75% connection between 
head and skirt, giving maximum 
heat flow. Cam-ground, presenting 
broad thrust faces to the cylinder 
wall. No openings around the wrist pins—mini- 
mum oil consumption. 18% lower coefficient of 
expansion. Lighter weight, tougher. Bearing 
pressures substantially reduced. All of which 
make for greater power, longer life, superior 
performance. 

The ALCOA Cylinder Head—Brings all the ad- 
vantages of aluminum fo this important part of the 
engine. Lighter in weight. Distributes heat many 
times faster, raising engine efficiency. Eliminates 





LYNITE T-SLOT 
"LO-EX" PISTON 





ALCOA CYLINDER HEAD 








AS EI i EES st ead cal 


“hot spots”. Gives 5% to 15% more power with 
lower operating cost. Casting the entire exterior 
surface in a metal mold assures finer appearance, 
greater accuracy, greater soundness. Coring and 
chilling of spark plug holes produces superior 
hardness and toughness of threads. 

LYNITE Pistons are available for original equip- 
ment or replacement; ALCOA Cylinder Heads for 
original equipment only. ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; 1810 Gulf Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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NATIONAL 


AUTOMOBILE 
SHOW $ 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Grand Central Palace Coliseum 


January 6 to 13 Jan. 27 to Feb. 3 


Yes, business is better! 


Once again the automotive industry becomes a self-starter for busi- 
ness and leads the country out of depression. 


The Shows this year will spread their usual brightening effect on 
business in general—create new interest in cars and turn thoughts 


toward general purchasing. NEW ACTION EXHIBITS. 


Thirty makes of passenger cars and commercial vehicles, revealing 
the latest in body designs and mechanical features; the newest in 
accessories and service machinery, assembled for inspection and 
comparison. You'll be interested, of course. 


These great meeting places of the industry's executives—engineers, 
sales and service managers, accessory dealers and jobbers, fleet 
owners, repairmen and service station operators, and the public as 
well—will make them what promise to be the most remarkable Na- 
tional Shows ever held. 


AUSPICES OF NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
366 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Alfred Reeves, Manager 
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GIVE HIM 
Pittsburgh 


Seamless 
TO WORK 
WITH 


























Pittsbure h lo prevent waste...lo sive lime 


Speedy production and less waste of material . . . sturdy 


strength without excess weight... without seams or 
eam ess S S) other weaknesses to reckon with... that is the story of 
Pittsburgh Seamless Steel Mechanical Tubing but it 


M EB C HR A N I C A i speaks volumes in saving and satisfaction. Furnished 


in cut or random lengths, or formed according to your 
T U 13} I N G blue print, in any standard S.A.E. steel analysis. 


PITTSURGH STEEL CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Detroit Chicago St. Louis 
Houston Tulsa Los Angeles 
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AND 


ELECTRIC AND 
FIRED 


MATERIAL 





HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





NEW 4 


FURNACES 











FUEL 





Oil and Grease Cu . 
Oil and Grease 


Sea 
Automatic Multiple ‘Oilers 
Send for catalogue 


GiTs BROS. Mrs. (o- 


1846-62 South Kilbourne Ave. .. CHICAGO 





ELECTRIC FURNACE Co. 
SALEM OHIO 


UTOMATIC KING 
PIN OILER 





Single and multiple 


Pioneers in Better Drilling Methods 





QOFBURT-| 





lindle special drilling, bering, reaming, tapping 
machine and FOOTBURT Sipp Sensitive Drilling Mechines 
THE FOOTE-BURT CO MPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Lol s 





DRILLING 


A complete line 
multiple 


BAKER BROTHERS, 


including gear or 
spindle 


vertical 


INC. 





BORING and TAPPING EQUIPMENT 


horizontal 





hydraulic feed, 
and way 


single 
type. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





Alloys, Non-ferrous .. 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. 


Bearings Anti-Friction 
Ball : 
Fafnir Bearing Co. — 


Bending & Straightening 
Machines 

oo ee Engi- 
neering 


National” a Co. 


Blanks 
Forged 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Bolts & Nuts 


Upson Nut Div. of Re- 
public Steel Corp. 


Boring Machines 


Baker Bros., Inc. 
Foote-Burt Co. 


Brake Testers 
Bendix Products Corp. 


Brakes 
Hydraulic 
Bendix Products Corp. 


Mechanical 

Bendix Products Corp. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Power 


Bendix Products Corp. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Bumpers 


Stewart-Warner Corp.: 


Bushings 
Fibre 


Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Co. 


Cable 
Brake or Cutout Control 
Amer. Steel & Wire Co. 


Ignition, Starting @ 
Lighting 


Amer. Steel & Wire Co. | 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Automotive Products and Factory Equipment Manufactured by Advertisers in This Issue 


See Alphabetical List of Advertisers on Page 39 
This Advertisers’ Index is publithed as a i 





Carburetors 
Bendix Products Corp. 


Castings, Aluminum 
Alaminum Co. of Amer. 


Channels for Glass 
Felt 
American Felt Co. 


Choke Controls, Auto- 
matic 
Bendix Products Corp. 


Cleaners 
Metal 
American Chemical 
Paint Co. (Rust Pre- 
ventive) 


Clutch Controls, 
matic 


Bendix Products Corp. 


Auto- 


Compressors, Air 


Curtis Pneumatic Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Connecting Rods 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. 


Controllers, Electric 
Welders 


General Electric Co. 


Cranes 


Curtis Pneumatic Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Cups, Lubricating 
Gits Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Cutters (Keyseating) 
Baker Bros., Inc. 


Cylinder Heads 


Aluminum Co. of Amer. 


Drilling Machines 


Baker Bros., Inc. 
Foote-Burt Co. 


Drives, Starter 
Bendix 





Products Corp. 


and not as part of the advertising contract. 
No 3 ehowense will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


Enamels 
American Chemical 
Paint Co. (Rust 
Proofing) 


Bakelite Corp. 


Felt 
American Felt Co. 


Fenders 
Motors Metal Corp. 


Fibre, Rods, Sheets, 
Tubes 


Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Co. 


Forgings 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. 


Furnaces, Electric 
(Annealing, Carburiz- 
ing, Heat Treating. 
Forging & Welding) 


Electric Furnace Co. 


Gaskets 
Felt 


American Felt Co. 


Gear Material 
Non-Metallic 


Bakelite Corp. 

Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Co. 

General Electric Co. 
(Plastics Dept.) 


Gears, Timing 
Non-Metallic 
Continental-Diamond 

Fibre Co. 
General Electric Co. 
(Plastics Dept.) 


Hammers, Power 


Chambersburg Engi- 
neering Co. 


National Machinery Co. 


Heaters, Car 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Heat Treating 


Barnes-Gibson-Ray- 
mond, Inc. 
Barnes Co., Wallace 


Gibson Co., Wm. D. 


Hoists, Portable 


Curtis Pneumatic 
chinery Co. 


Ma- 


Hoods 
Motors Metal Corp. 


Hose, Flexible Metallic 
(Radiator & Fuel Lines) 


Titeflex Metal Hose Co. 


Insulating Material 
Bakelite Corp. 
Continental-Diamond 

Fibre Co. 
General Electric Co. 
(Plastics Dept.) 


Keyseaters 
Baker Bros., Inc. 
Lamps 
General Electric 
Lamp Co. 


Vapor 


Lathes 
Automatic Chucking 


Potter & Johnston Ma- 
chine Co. 


Turret 


Potter & Johnston Ma- 
chine Co. 


Lubricators, Chassis 
Gits Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Molded or Machined 
Parts (Phenclic) 
Bakelite Corp. 
Continental-Diamond 

bre Co. 
General Electric Co. 





(Plastics’ Dept.) 








Every care will be taken to Index correctly. 


Motors, Electric Power 
General Electric Co 


Oils 
Break In 
Acheson Oildag Co. 


Lubricating 
Acheson Oildag Co. 


Pads 
Felt 


American Felt Co. 


Paints, Aluminum 
Aluminum Co. of Ame: 


Paints, Heat Resisting 
American Chemical 
Paint Co 


Panels, Instrument 


American Chemical 
Paint Co. (Heat 
Resisting) 


Pickling Compounds 


American Chemical 
Paint Co. 


Pistons 
Aluminum Co. of Ame) 


Presses 


Chambersburg Engi- 
neering Co. 
National Machinery Co 


Radiator Shells 
Motors Metal Corp. 
(Turn to page 38, please) 








Classified Advertising 








mobile parts 
tial. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

| Concern with ample capital, manufacturing plant and 
large sales distribution wants to take over or consoli- 
date with company manufacturing replacement auto- 
. All communications strictly confiden- 
Box 857, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 
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| Colloidal 
Graphite 


Despite careful machining, grinding or 
reaming, the surfaces of new cylinders, 
bearings and shafts are surprisingly rough. 


When an engine is assembled and run-in 
with a colloidal-graphited oil, a “graphoid 
surface”’ is formed on these parts. In this 
manner, there is established on the irregu- 
lar surfaces an immeasurably thin lubrica- 
ting film of graphite which reduces wear 
and increases compression. 





Send for Technical Bulletin G113 


_ACOLLOIDAL GRAPHITE 
PRODUCTS 











ACHESON OILDAG COMPANY 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


























MACHINE SCREWS 


MACHINE SCREW NUTS 
In Stock at All Times 


Our products are made on both a quality and price 
basis. Their uniformity insures you against slowing down 
in your assembly operations. 


We make a great variety of special screws to order, 
and our specialists will be glad to consult with you with- 
out obligation. 


Their advice may prove of mutual advantage. Get in 
touch with us. 


The PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO. 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 


The illustration indicates a few of the many special parts 








1Oto 2Opercent __ 


SAVING IN FUEL 
WITH 


‘Rushmore Laboratory. 








PLAINFIELD - NEW JERSEY 


that we have developed for other manufacturers 
FOR OVER 

A QUARTER OF 

A CENTURY 


THE PIONEER 
MANUFACTURER OF 
AUTOMATIC CHUCKING 
EQUIPMENT 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACH. CO. 











PAWTUCKET, R. L, U. S. A. 








SSE 





eAuTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES is 
read each week by general executives, 
production men, engineers, purchasing 
amet and others whose o.k. means 


orders for those who sell to The World's 


Largest Manufacturing Industry. 
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RAYMOND 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CORRY. PENNSYLVANIA 


FLAT - SPIRAL - STAMPINGS - WIRE FORMS 


SPRINGS OF ALL KINDS 
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Heavy, 


WORCESTER STAMPED 


medium and 
in any quantity. 


light stampings 
A steady flow of 
production—when you want it. 


METAL Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 








FENDERS RUNNING 
DUST SHIELDS BOARDS 
RUNNING RADIATOR 
BOARD SHELLS 
SHIELDS BODY 
HOODS STAMPINGS 
MOTORS METAL MFG. CO. 














5936 Milford Ave. Detroit, Mich. 






































DEOXIDINE 


Prepares Auto Bodies for 


Painting 


RODINE— 
Pickle Bath Control 


STRIPPLE— 
High Speed Enamel 


PEROLINE— 


KEMICK— 
Manifold Paint 
FLOSOL— 
eat Flux 
PARADOX— 
Remover 


Rust Preventing Oil 
CK 


Rust Proofing Enamel 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
AMBLER, PENNA. 








SPLIT SECOND BRAKE CONTROL 


with 


STEWART-WARNER 


Mechanical Power Brakes 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION, Chicago 














¢c 


COMPLETE 


CHAMBERSBURG 
ENGINEERING CO 


Ct 








Nt 





{1AMBERSBURG, PA. 


w YORK, 182 W 


42nd St 
DETROIT, 


HAMBERSBURG-NATIONAL 


FORGING EQUIPMENT 


THE NATIONAL 
MACHINERY CQ 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


Sales Offices 


2457 Woodward Ave. 


CHICAGO, 565 W. Washington Sr 








A Universal Product 


AMERICAN FELT COMPANY 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
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(Continued from page 36) | Shows & Expositions 


vers, Enamel & 


Paint 


American Chemical 
Paint Co. 


Rivets 
Progressive Mfg. Co. 


Upson Nut Div. Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. 


ing Boards, Metal 


Motors Metal Corp. 


Removers & 


Preventives 


American Chemical 
Paint Co. 


Screw Machine Products 
Barnes Co., 
Progressive Mfg. Co. 


Wallace 


Screw Machines 


Potter & Johnston Ma- 
chine Co. 


Screws 
Machine 
Progressive Mfg. Co. 


ts 
ansmission 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


Shock Absorbers 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
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Axle, Propeller & 


National Automobile 
Show 


Special Machinery 
Baker Bros., Inc. 


Speedometers & 
Tachometers 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Springs 
Extension, Compression, 
Torsion or Flat 


Barnes-Gibson-Ray- 
mond, Inc 

Barnes Co., Wallace 

Cook Spring Co. 

Gibson Co., Wm. D. 

Raymond Mfg. Co. 


Valve 


Spring Shackles 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


Stampings or Drawings, 
Metal 
Barnes-Gibson Ray- 

mond, Inc. 
Barnes Co., Wallace 
Cook Spring Co. 
Gibson Co., Wm. D. 
Motors Metal Corp. 
Raymond Mfg. Co. 
Worcester Stamped 

Metal Co. 





Amer. Steel & Wire Co. 


Amer. Steel & Wire Co. 





¥ 


Auto- Vacuum Tanks 


Stewart-Warner Cor) 


Starter Switches, 
matic 


Bendix Products 


Stainless 

Amer. Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 


Corp. 


Varnishes 


Steam Cooling Bakelite Corp. 


a Strip 
Rushmore Laboratory Amer. Steel & Wire Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 








Washers 
Steel Tool Felt 
Alloys Detroit Alloy Steel Co.| ‘american Felt C 
Amer. Steel & Wire Co. merican Felt Co 
Bethlehem Steel Co. : . 
Detroit Alloy Steel Co. | Tapping Machines . 
Republic Steel Corp. Baker Bros., Inc. Welders, Electric 


Foote-Burt Co. General Electric C: 


Bars 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Detroit Alloy Steel Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 


Welding Material 
Amer. Steel & Wire Co 


Trolleys, Electric 


Curtis Pneumatic Ma- 


j chinery Co. (Wires & Electrodes) 
Billets 
Detroit Alloy Steel Co. Tubes, Axle, Steering Wicks 
Carbon Column & Torque Felt 


Bethlehem Steel Co. Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


Republic Steel Corp. 


Cold Drawn 
Amer. Steel & Wire Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 


American Felt Co. 
Tubing 


Flexible Metal 
Titeflex Metal Hose Co. 


Windshield Wipers 
Stewart-Warner Co! 


. Seamless 
Electric Furnace : 
Bethlehem Steel Co Pittsburgh Steel Co. Wire 
’ Steel Flat, Round, Square or 
ee 


High Speed 


Bethlehem Steel Co. Pittsburgh 


Steel Co. Special Shapes 


Amer. Steel & Wire ‘« 


Sheets Tubular Products 











Barnes Co., Wallace 


Bethlehem Steel Co. Pittsburgh Steel Co. 








Spring Spring 
Barnes-Gibson-Ray- Turret Machines, Amer, Steel & Wire 
mond, Inc. Automatic Barnes Co., Wallace 
Barnes Co., Wallace Potter & Johnston Ma- Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Gibson Co., Wm. D. chine Co. Republic Steel Corp. 
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